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CHILLY 0 NIGHTS 


One of the best ways to avoid taking cold 
fn our changeable climate is to drink 


NATURE'S 
PERFECT FOOD | 


Plasmon 


The Concentrated Proteid (Nourish- 
ment) of Fresh Milk in Fine Powder. 


Most foods are deficient in proteid, 
which is required to support life. 


Plasmon 


should be added to all foods 
because it supplies this element. 
OF ALK GROCERS, 


. 300 Gold Medals, &c., 


‘ll which warms the blood, and undoubtedly 
helps to resist cold and damp. 
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popular a 
now playing in 
“The Beauty of 
Bath” .with her 
husband at the 

Hicks Theatre. 
IrHinx quite my nicest valentine 
reached me a few years | 
| the run of Bluebell in 

(cE 2. a fe 
: large wooden box awaiting me at 
p th o - the theatre, which my husband told 
7 vitentie ts 2 atene Bie tant 


when ‘T' 

and taking off the. 

her layer of brown 

e the vine, I bel 
e stage, 

of a telck’ cad had 


~~.‘ ,Upon-cu the strin; 
wrapper, that -beneat “was ano 
paper tied up with ing, 
when it was time 
redaced the parcel 


Lando ul . 
EM tie 


fea FLORENCE SMITHSON, the clever 
actrese whose singing has heen so much 
talked about ever since she came out in 
“The Blue Moon.” 
The nicest valentine that I ever received was a 
or two ago, while I was on tour in the Midlands. 
We had been laying at a large manufacturing town, 
here our performances were very well received. On 
evening of St. Valentine's Day I left the theatre, 
usual, after the performance, but was surprised to 
nd myself confronted by a small crowd composed of 
oth sexes. While I — jean oy their 
bject might be, a tiny tot of a girl, about five years 
@old, toddied te me [a pee) a beautiful 
A] Ddouquet of flowers. I had scarcely kissed her 
ye? chubby cheeks — one of the men stepped 
. saying: 
“We you won't 
. take no offence, miss, but 
a few of us has clubbed 
together to try and show 
how much we likes your 
performance, and if you 
wouldn't mind just ac- 
cepting of this little 
brooch as a valentine we 
should all be very proud. 
And I want to say that 
we all hope youll come 
back again soon. 
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'ystory short, 
“friend with a song that not only made her name, 
handso: 


Why does 1 a broad collar? “ 
il © caller cot published, price ene 


} } 
fp oY .Z . 

ORG Gf oBe Bs 
ad 
Yip The kindness 
of these hard- 
working mill 
handstouched 
me so much 
that I found it quite im- 

ible to than! 
as I should like to have 
done. could only 
stammer a few sentences 


Ks 
Well-known People. ras Fi 


stood m re The 
brooch which they had given me vas of gold thread 
twisted to form 


the letters of mw, | . 
y same I Vewiree, mutha 


\ 


treasure it 
day. 


Mr. HERMANN DAREWSKI, the well- 
. Known composer of “Au Revoir, My 
Little Hyacinth.” 


My nicest: valentine was the fruit of a service that 
I was able to render to a young artiste on the verte 
stage. This young lady, at the time of which 
speak, had yet to make her name. I her per- 
sonally, and had every faith in her ultimate success, 
for she a fine voice. However, the luck 
seemed to be all her. 

After a great deal of trouble she obtained the 
offer of a trial “turn” at one of the London halls, 
and that same afternoon came to me in great excite- 
ment. She had got some words for a song, which, 
set to good music, would, she thought, bring down 
the house. The question was, “Would I and could 
I set lg Rg on. ag 80 = ec whole 

ng mig! ready .for rehearsal the owing 
day?” I promised ta to my best, and,-to cut a long 
led in providing my young 


but vie brought me in a very me sum in 
ies. 

pon the following Valentine's Day I received 

from the now-famous music-hall star a very hand- 

some little travelling-clock in a Morocco lea’ case, 


accompanied by the mes ; 
owe - 


Wishes, and to : | : a 


remind you of 
the Time When 
I Was In 


Harry!” 


‘| Miss MARIE HALL, the famous violinist, 


who ie leaving England to visit America, 
Canada, and Australia. 

One’s nicest valentine, or present of any kind, is 
not necessarily the most valuable of the beaees ip one 
receives. Personally, the valentine that I wi 
the test pleasure was one that was given to me 
very many years ago, n was quite a little 


girl. 

In those days life was full of trials for me; for 
my family were very poor, and I not only had to 
work very hard to help fill the larder, but constantly 
fretted because all opportunity of becoming a great 
violinist, which wag my ons ambition, seemed so un- 
likely to come. 

I remember being very miserable one winter, because 
the bow belonging to my violin wa% getting very 
much worn out, and I did not know how I was to 
afford a new one. You may imagine my surprise 
and pleasure when a little friend of mine gave me 
as & valentine a eg A nice = bow, ope she — 
been saving up her money for, penny by penny, for 
weeks and weeks. 


The present was not a very expensive one, but I 
guessed then, and I know now, that it meant real 
self-denial to the giver and gurely it is this sort of 


= lla. toll 


widow's mite, 
which is most 
acceptable. 

4 OLYAT, the screami: fuan 
ag oe poe made euch a nny 4 on The 

Dairy Maids” recently. 

Oh!—O-0-o-h! Valentines, eh, what? What ho! 

Very chutney, my 


, very chutney, I tell 
You should see the voletine got from my landlord 
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WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 21, 1907. __ 


icture Paragraphe; thinge ecen in e day life explained and illustrated,” 
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Ox Penny. 


Enrerzp at 
Srarionszs’ Hatt, 


last February |—“ - . being now nearly two 
months overdue, I write to inform you that unless I 
receive your cheque I shall be obliged . . . ” 

How can I describe the intense joy, the ineffable 
bliss of receiving such a valentine? Words fail me! 
The task is impossible—absolutely impossible. And 
the jokes—the jokes, I said, excuse me—that my 
friends send in with their compliments! Oh! they 
are diabostrous! 

Seriously, though—I said seriously, how dare you 
snigger—the pen sniggered; did you ever hear a pen 
snigger? Such a quaint sound !—I had a most extra- 
ordinary experience last Valentine's Day. I was 

st in the middle of a massive breakfast (half a 

ipper) when somebody telepathed me that I. sho:'4 
find half-a-crown in my left-hand trouser pocket. 
— you ever been telepathed to? It’s very weird, 


tell you. 
And the weirdest thing was that I had half-a-crown 
in my left-hand gues and I have never discovered 
le- 


SES Dom Ate 


thed to me to this 
gin ; 

Mise VIOLET LLOYD, who is at 
touring in “The Dairy Maide” 
provinces. _ 

I have little difficulty in deciding which is my 
nicest valentine, for I have it still, and I never see 
it without remembering the surprise I felt when it 
arrived unexpectedly one Valentine's morning four 
years ago. It consists of an ostrich feather fan that 
was sent to me anonymously with the following 


rT: 
“ Dear Miss Violet Lloyd,—For a considerable time 
I have been, without your knowing it, a very 
sincere admirer of yours, and I have long wished to 
be able to send you some small gift in token of an. 
admiration that is at once res and sincere.” 
I am sorry to say that for a considerable period 
past, however, I have been “on my beam ends,” and*. 
it was only about eight months ago, when I obtained 
a position out here in Africa as manager of an ostrich 
farm, that I felt myself to be in a position to fulfil 
my intention. I have selected very carefully a few 
of the best feathers on the farm this year, and have 
sent them to a London firm with instructions that 
or are to be mounted and delivered to you on St. 
Valentine’s Day. I will not at present disclose my 
identity, but I hope before very long to be able to 
return to the old country and to make your acquaint- 
ance.—Your Very a 
Sincere Admirer. 
I have the fan 
this day, 
but I have never 
heard any 
more of the 
sender. 
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Mise BILLIE BURKE, the charming actress 
who is playing the leading part in ‘“‘ The 
Belle ‘of Mayfair” with great success. 

The nicest valentine that I ever received was ® 

ainting. When first the parcel was handed to me, 

thought that it was some very large book, and pro- 
ceeded to unwrap it with eager curiosity. ‘What was 

my pleasure aa surprise when I found before me a 

handsome painting of myself as Maimie Rockefeller 

in The S Girl. The portrait was accompanied 
by a note, which ran as foilows : 

“My Dear Miss Billie Burke,—I have been to see 
you so often in The School Girl that I can now recall 
vividly your —, pone eee =e The accom- 

in i ‘ou ve pain ‘rom . 

Large my edmirstion for you is ko — 

having must be jndged from the result of m 

labours, yi by know that my humble brus 

justice to your many charms 


fully emecu 
lifelike that it seemed to 


be about to step out from 
poeta Bee 


|i. Juke 
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lere, will tell you. 
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 EDALJI'S OWN STORY. 


The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 
. « Written by GEORGE EDALJI Exclusively for this Paper. » » 


WHAT MR. EDALJI HAS ALREADY TOLD US. to trace the writer it was essential for the matter | there were two persons acting in consort. It will be 
Mz. Evasr’s persecution began in the summer of 1888, | to be kept quiet. noticed the writer advised me to go away. What was 
when his father received many abusive and threatening | Ho added. “You'll probably get » letter yourself | his he hi 1 
ow.” A well-known K.O. makes the following suggestion : 


_ letters. Whep the police took the matter up they arrested a just now. If so, 1 
_— 1 ; bound . 4 , let me : + ie 2 
Sane pe peopl Ben onieg twa jen a feclh FIRST SUSPICIONS OF A CONSPIRACY. “The anrelens, etc., were sent to incriminate you in 
| joke on her part, ° After thia interview the question certainly did ocour:| the eyes of the police and to afford them # pretext for 
In 1892 s fresh series of abusive letters were received at! ty me as to whether there was @ conspi formed to | C@lling on you. But as the time approached when 
) parol eigen d Vinarage: They wero vateubiodly vrieen = connect me with the out as seemed likely from porte might be expected, it was feared you 
murder George Edalji and eome of his relations. The aesist-| the inclosure of the envelope. I scouted the idea at | Would leave the district, which would have been dis- 


I 
I : roe tinctly embarrassing for your enemies. So in orde 
ance of the police was called in, but the annoyance sree, Ee ee Sikes liees tS: eeiay Setees Seer calm your fears, the fact of the eavelone, baitig 
inclosed is put forward in the ‘Lover of Justice 


— 


away because some person had ed. a false report 
d which any Treason- 
able being ought to know -should certainly not write? 


! 


crimes occurring when I was not in the neighbourhood 
At this tine trivial articles wore being left on the Vicarage gm me daily ‘cosurrence, the ae . ew ee Seabalieel censiny and 

Bhs oe. | ingenuity w sed the annoy- 
send 1m0 to: the end of “Yooa "there aang ‘Troee a8 .— truce. ais night’ represented me as one of a “gang” of mid- 


t he was 


%s ‘ A FALSE REPORT. 

On July 2nd, a rather startling thing hep- 
pened. report was spread all over the district 
thabp I had been apprehended at my Birmingham 
office in connection with the Wyrley sensations, and 


brought to Cannock in custody. ously enough, mber 29th.—G: conf ? is deep in with others. It is 
thie” was precisely what did ap mn to me seven Oaober 15 (a i empha him away for a long time as an 
weeks later. A great deal of trouble had been taken of letters ba hed ages argue argon wit 

to publish this slander, which was seciveserewy f themselves (nick ee ally tten the letters 
circulated, not only in the Wyrley neighbc Flees til sce a ot cuapested), | they could 
but also at Stafford and various places at a distance pa pon eme er 


till August 18th, it seems scarcely to remark 
that rad arrest nothing whelever to de with their 


was sent to Messrs. Blewitt and Co. (whose horses 
had just been killed) a day or two later. I was in no 
way referred to in these communications, and at 
my trial, Mr. Gurrin (the Treasury “expert”) said 
they were not in my writing, though at the police 
court hearing he thought they were. 

THE OLD ENVELOPE INCIDENT. 

On July 8th a letter was received by the police 
partly written on an envelope, on which my name 
and address were inscribed in cil. Next day an 
inspector and a constable called on me. They pro- 
a great aolicikade on my behalt, = pretended 
to very anxious ascertain who circulated A : : . 
ie —" — o~ —— After a little conversa- | the palicg movements. The inspector said rag dicttlagtr amalien ce ea the y hl gt 

on : was clearly wri ockingly. moral 

; “Oh! by the way, I had an —T I want*you to velope, io whied I Les wd, a Xs ace the qtr es f - bigs The police were sent 

~-wee,” and, producing it, he asked if I could ‘throw | following reasons: lear “andl the a ¢ aT —— or fiftesn inches 

any light on the matter. (1) In his opinion my name and address were in | One Under the animal's body, well up the near side 
e milar writing the t 


yrley 
Company allowed @ pony to i 
August 7s, To. fi px remain on the night of 
o Wyrley si e@ colliery, and is i ost 
secluded and inaccessible ponies. On rag 7 "y in 
a three detectives were appointed to “watch 
is particular field, which it was admitted at my 


Be | trial could be easily 4 a 
About twen les -were also patrolling the 


remarked it bore neither stamp nor postmark, and an ing A 
{ had no recollection of having sicttved te | hota nobody about the envelope ani eat can — The police had evidently long ago decided to arrest 
Before ~ left, the ameeertse specially requested me | offi t re had 2 id nothi of gin 
to mention the envelo; no one, said ee 
te undoubtedly it hed tigi. by oo ng out ae ee so, wre it follows that either | pony, he sent constable to Wyrley Station to ask 
the. 


who pblsed Hl Made, sat at 2 enti in| soma tore Probe a cs Mh ele | ars ae een ES tet 


Why does a frock coat have buttone behind? “ Picture Paragraphe ; thi geen everyda lustra 
Just published, price one ehilling, from all Metalic and pai ch pil mga — ; — 
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= i basiness in. They then asked for my mother, 
and at first were anxious to know whether anybody 


. On receiving a reply 

ive, they seemed greatly relieved, and 
after explaining that the pay had Co mutilated, 
asked to see all vd clothing, which my mother readily 
showed them. My father and sister were also pre- 


nt. 
They seized an old coat and vest, and then 
went to my Birmin am office on the pretext of 
making inquiries and to obtain an “explanation” 
about what they wrongly thought was on the ploshisg 
which they found it convenient not to bring wit 
them, giving the e excuse that they “couldn’t 
carry it so far.” After a ore ogee gar in which 
they resorted to various tric and devices to make 
me incriminate myself if possible, and threatened 
me with immediate arrest unless I gave a detailed 
account of my movements the previous night, and a 
“satisfactory explanation” about the clo , they 
took me into custody on a charge of maim g the 
i In discussing the 


will 
ore fully with what took place at 
this interview and with the police 
visit to my home. 


“INFERNAL MACHINES.” 
Before actually arresting me the 
inspector said, “ We don’t want to 
search you bere, but you must let me 
have your pistol.” I “T have 
no pistol.” A sergeant then inted 
to my railway carriage-door key on 


any idle jes when the police 
soleenly Fcsonen F from my mother 


re] 
a “dagger,” which m. 
2 eee ee with’ her? «=| LAWN 
‘Whether they wanted to connect a 
my sister with the outrages I don’t = 
know, but they all looked very foolish ua 


on discovering that this imaginary 
weapon was aoeing more terrible 
than a small trowel in a sheath 
which she, being a botanist, was 
accustomed to use in pursuit of her 
hobby. A tin box or vasculum, which 
ehe used in this connection, was 
mistaken by one constable for an 
infernal machine ! 

Though I had never had these two 
latter articles in my ion, it 
seems that some ignorant constable 
had for several weeks been watchin 
my sister take them ee an 


or not,” said a constable to me at 


i y we BOALuI'S = : 
8 seoncon a —— 
\ (scr ences) “HALL 


inflicted the wound. ve wanted to deprive 
me of my handkerchief lest I should strangle m self 
with it, but on gi an assurance that I no 
intention of committing suicide I was allowed to 
retain it. I was then placed in a cell for the first 
time in my life. It was light and clean. After 
about an hour and a-half there, I was taken to 
Cannock by train. The police were not in uniform 
and did nothing to indicate that I was in custody, 
and I don’t think anyone in the streets or train 
ever imagined it. Arrived at Cannock, I waa quickly 
driven in a trap to the police-station. 
The news of my arrest had not then got about, and 
there were but few people in the streets. In the 
police office sat some official of, higher eo aa 
Good-morning, sir; -morning,” sai e in- 
r with effusiveness to this official. “I've 


copped one of them this time—ran away to Pirates ing- 
ham soon as 4 but 


s he knew we were after him, 

followed him ‘up and arrested him at his office.” 
My. height was then messured, and par- 
ticulars were noted. I then asked to be shown 


the clothing. ° The i tor seemed quite willing I 
siald ‘wee ih; bat. with : : 


an oath the higher official 
a reuse cee wl 


The railway carrisge 
g Key scaler revelver. 
the afternoon - 
I allowed to see my father, and also my solicitor § 
ie trom the Tati was opened and read by the 
police, as also one from my mother. 

PUTTING THE HORSE THROUGH IT. 


Later on, a constable tried to make me incriminate 
myself. “Well, Mr. Edalji,” said he, “I'm sorry to 
see you here, but how did you manage to slip by 
all our chaps? What time did you put the horse 
through it?” He also advised 
away,” romarking, tid not talk "he = 

i would n A 
— offering to get me some w isky, 
which I declined, being an abstainer. 


STRICTNESS OF THE POLICE. 


In the evening I was allowed to 
write some letters in the office 


a & 

- Pe a” (writing or anything else was out of 

. ro =A the ‘on in the cell) and to see a 

$ *. > client; but the police insisted on 
oat ‘(YARD o the letters, and on being 

A = Cc present at the interview, as also tay 

“ mn were when I saw my father an 
ow on nolicitor. id Paes were generally 

, ff Fe enou; at very muc 
, afraid of i attempting suicide 
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Q > J POLICRMEN MODEN AMONG TOMBSTONES 


WATEHING NOVEE 
THE GROUND PLAN OF GREAT WYRLEY VICARAGE. 


, outside which were, 


criminal. “ Whether ‘ou're guilty 8: ee one on my of leaflet incident. ia“ 
D. 


the cells, “ it corm yom well $2 . 
ted, when yuu have such odd- 

looking things about your place. Why —— (men- 

tioning the name of a constable) has been wearing & 

cuirass round his waist for six weeks for fear you 

should rip him up like the horses.” 

My readers can better imagine than I can describe 
my feelings at name, arrest2d on such a horrible 
charge. The whole affair seemed more like a dream 
than a reality. Never in my life have I committed 
the slightest act of cruelty to any living creature, 
and though thoughts of a conspiracy had cross:-d my 
mind in connection with the l:tters, I never dreamt 
I was in such imminent danger, or that the conspira- 
tors had laid their plans so cunningly and so deeply. 

If a few weeks previously there n 
laid before me a list of all the crimes on the sta‘ute 
book, and I had bzen told I should be rightly or 
wrongly convicted of one of them ere the year was 
out, and asked to guess which it would be, I fhink 


The botany spud (believed by the goties te Be 
which were suppo to have been committed. 
tPhuas no sharp edge, and would not cut cheese. 


this particularly atrocious and utterly useless offence 
wend have been almost the last I should have hit 
upon, with such abho1ence have I a'ways held any 
act of brutal and wa ton cruelty. 
IN BIRMINGHAM POLICE CELLS. 

On my arrest I was conducted to the Birmingham 
Police Station. Everything that I had about me— 
money, watch, knife, etc.—was taken away from me. 


Why does a shepherd ca 
id P just publie 


a crook? “Picture P 
hed, price one shilling 


deor which was shut. 
te which they went to give information, instead of immediately raising an alarm at door A. brough 


sprang to his feet, and, declaring I had already 
occupied too much time, ordered one of the Wyrley 
policemen, who was standing in the office looking 
very sheepish, to “put me out of sight for the devil’s 
sake”—then going close up to the constable he 


his fist in his face, saying, “And you understand, 
you old h , eh?” As I retired with the officer 
the inspector shouted 


pee me, “I will show you 


A DISMAL CELL. : 

I was then placed in one of the two small cells 
aay for the accommodation of prisoners at that 

ion. 

In my experience of over three years this was 4 
far the worst cell I have ever seen or heard of. It 
was almost dark, and there was no gas or other arti- 
ficial light. I was told I could not have a lamp or 
candle lest I should set fire to myself. There was 
no bell, and the only means of attracting attention 
when I wanted anything was to thump or kick the 
door. On one occasion, after kicking for some time, I 
was told I had made such row as had interrupted 
P.C. somebody in saying his prayers before going on 


duty. 

The only furniture the cell contained was a 
fixed bench, which did duty for chair, table, and 
bed. The place had a very evil-smelling odour about 
it, which, however, was remedied on my making a 
“ee 


wearing, in the h stains, but 
without success. then got me to remove 
cuffs, and after inspecting my wrist bands, said, 


SCHOOL REY 
-7 FOUND HERS 


SCHOOL, 


and most anxious for me to commit 


self. 

"From 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. an officer 
came every hour with a lantern, 

rofessedly to see if I was all right, 
Bat really, I believe, to make me talk 
of the crime. On his sixth appear- 
ance with the usual query, “ Are ou 
all right, Mr. Edalji?” I told him 
not to come again, after which he 
troubled-me no more. 


WASHING WATER PROHIBITED. 


I was not allowed any water in my 
cell overnig 
that it was prohibited because some- 
times prisoners tried to drown 
themselves by mating their heads 
Se, under water in the bucket, which 
j ~ was very inconvenient (I don't know 

% % if he meant inconvenient for the 
lice or the prisoner). Next morn 
~ © did get a bucket of water as 
as a lump of mottled soap and a bit 
Q ‘. of rag in lieu of a towel. Breakfast 

. was sent me from home, and was 
. examined to see if anything else was 
inclosed with it. 

THE PRELIMINARY HEARING. 

The day after arrest I was 

t before the magistrates, and 

for 150 yards or eo had to thread 

my way ie so dense a crowd of sightseers that 

it was with difficulty I could make headway. The 

oe were in no way hostile, except one grizzled 

old hag, who followed me with a shower of abuse, 
but she was soon silenced by the police. 

Before the magistrates the inspector related what he 
alleged transpired at his interview with my parents 
and with me ab my office. My father swore I was at 
home and in bed the whole night and that I slept in 
the same room with him. The magistrates refused m 
application for bail, as the ere objected, and 
was remanded till Monday. then had to return 
to the cell after having a brief conversation with 
4 parents, and an hour later I was taken in a 
cab to the station, and thence by rail to S‘afford. 

Crowds of people surrounded Cannock Station, but 
they were not allowed on the platform. “What's 
on here? Is it the exhibition,” asked a stranger, as 
we entered 8 rer geige “Yes,” prumptly replied 
he snspecton, and with that answer he was satisfied. 

At Hednesford Station I bought an evening paper 
containing an account of my case. crowd of 
inquisitive little boys quickly surrounded the com- 
acreage Pages im = = led the 08s,” said one 
ure! in me is » “and lor 
help me if he ain’t a reading chat elt.” 

+ Stafford Station a large crowd of railway officials 
awaited my arrival. I was rapidly driven in a cab 
to the , and everywhere small groups of people 
loi anxious to get a glimpse of me. The church 
clocks were just seven, ag on this memor- 
able evening of Au 19th, 1908, I reached the 
entrance to Staff Prison. @ momentary 
ge the outer —— was opened and the cab suffered 


feet.’* 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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WHEN COAL GOES UP. 
Proriz are grumbling st the price of coal 
Row, and with very reason. Dut they grumbled 
still more in 1873. ~ 
t - That was the year of coal strikes. Sixty thousand 
eminers were “out” in South Wales alone, and local 
t labour disputes existed here and there throughout 
. the other coalfields. : 
The result was a lar coal famine. In London 
' for a time house coal sold at £3 a ton, by 
‘ton, and nearly £4 a ton when bought in separate 
+ hundredweights off the trolleys and small dealers. 
To make matters worse, too, the firewood cutters 
« seized the opportunity to of? on strike also, and 
« London awoke one bitter cold February morning to 
‘ find itself not only destitute of coal, but minus even 
the wood that might have served as a temporary 
» substitute. 
: In the provinces things were even worse, many 
« towns and Lirtge in the south and east of England 
t being without fuel of any kind for eeveral weeks 
‘on end. | result waa that fences were torn down, 
t barns and outbuildings were unroofed and dis- 
. mantled, .and considerable destruction was done to 
t other property. - 
Things were nearly as bad in 1893, when 100,000 
: eT to Page and oe ee one 
+ caused out y. the shutting down 
- of blast faenaces and the, comation of other indus- 
tries in which coal played a leadin 
this occasion, such 


+ On i was the pu fe indi n, 
-@ coal trust (of consumers) was P Sir 
George Elliot, a former pit-lad, who 1 gradually 
¢ risen by ability and enterprise to be a wealthy pro- 
‘ prietor. But Bir George, whose age was —" 
eight, was unable to sustain the strain involved in 
floating the scheme, and died, whereupon the project 
eame to naught. 
><=0Cc< 


KEEPING IT DARK. 
: a ee eee a eee 
was Captain Martinet; bot, at the same time, when 
Private Tomkins caught sight of him floundering in a 
swift-ranning river he forgot old scores, divested himeelf 
, of his tunic, and sprang into the water to his rescue. 
Whar It was a difficult task. 
i but eventually he man- 
aged to dri the 
gasping, half-dead officer 
in safety to the river- 
bank 


o~ 


“ . an ¥ ~ 
ume Toning,” be said in 


"he" tones of gratitnde, when 
ae bad recovered," you've 
saved my, life. How 
, : cau I show how 

much I apprecizie your action P” : 
to oe vey oot " bt, or a pearson: tga 
“anything a t, that’s —’specially no’ 
' other fellers.” 
“But why not?” asked the astonished captain. 

_ “Well, sir, if they get to know I pulled yer out of the 
“viver they'll chuck me in!” . 
\ SOC 


; BRITAIN’S MOST CRIMINAL COUNTIES. 
. . Tam assertion made recently by.an eminent judge, 
sitting in his public capacity, t Northumberlan 
is the most drunken county in England, is B ste 
Dees however displeasing it may be to Northum- 
rians. ‘ Be ted 

But then most counties (like most individuals) have 
their own pet failings, as is clearly shown the 
Judicial Statistics published yearly by the Home 
Office authorities. 
Thus, Glamorganshire takes precedence over all 
other shires for crimes of violence; while as 
the gerious offence of “ forging and uttering ”—a —- 


short while iy etey 
ministrative county of ie ion easily tops the list with 


Slow, secret poisoning is frightful] 
‘the East Anglian j senate i the toe of 
down there from parent 


has the very ag gee 
against morality, an in spite of the fact 
it is one of the least drwaken. “ 
Occasionally, however, counties blamed for 
offences committed by strangers in their q 
For instance, if you take the counties bordering on 
or intersected by the Great North Road, you have a 
list’ pf the counties wherein the ions for 
vagrancy are most numerous. But this is obviously 
due to the large numbers of vagrante that are con- 
peas passing up and down that great main artery 


A PAGE OF MIXED. GOODS. Pas 


—————, 


‘Gea pte pend ON FLEAS, 
UINEA-PI@ JacK, who died.at: Bath the other d 
. ly Mrs, | after having exhibited performing cavies there ther’ 
does not wish to part with her treasure. But sixty years past, was said to have. amassed quite a com. 
the youn: : lady is fasci- a little ee in ae yeunger days. Then 
natin es being a good | his show was a nove e i 
cook, endeeldom an evening disdain to patronise it, ’ ee 
passes when some admirer} It is the same with all these curious little exhib. 
not enliven the kitchen crm 9 as te Leni : the field invarably gets the 
who are emough, for instan i 
came on the scene, and | member the sensation by the appaiceucs ia 
Mrs. P. ventured to refer to is ewer Pier, in the early seventies, of a troupe of 
his advent. a performing fleas. One peseed through a powerful 
“ How is it, Maggie,” she | magnifying glass, and saw the little creatures driving 
asked, “ that when this latest bean of yours is with you | tiny hansoms, firing miniature cannons, walking tha 
one never hears a sound ?” Sehr a ow 
“Ob, mum,” said cook with a broad smile, “as yet the | | Every ‘On to the unique > and as the 
poor fellow is that bashful he can do nothin’ but eat the | charge was & crown for a five-minute perf 
whois hala howe.” =~ . the proprietor simply coined money during the time 
ee re fetten d of the thing — But oth 
SOMETHIN ARDS IT. ginad, and. bree One Chee ey egebrooms all over 
Tin, Wiskel 'Woupo- aie weecd thes tore wenad Site nt soe the prise of a a a 
a ig returning after a encounter | longer paid. ee, we, ee ee 
with € Juvenile Jumpers F.O, swere happy, | ‘Then dellowei ry mienetlangows assortment of similar 
While all bore traces of the fray, one youth looked even performin “j butterflies and eaterrtien sai se 
as if he had been having s particularly lively Sms. flourished for avbrief bat the public > 
His satisfied smile seemed. strangely out of ) on | indifferent, iall Shen the te inte 
te eral, feta but Hwan thre norte | they" Peau The, the. Pere eine 
Weill, Jimmy! Yer won?” demanded s i 8 similar craze that had amused Teas, 


supporter who. had been unable to attend the . erelo ; 

mia course we won!” replied the damaged one. cd anes bw - grandfathers, nearly a 
ne ar SS reat The fac is that these things have eon done from 
“Kick a goal?” ori immemorial. The ancient ians, we know, 
“Welly admitted Jimmy reluctant, “I can’t say | the wondorfal sdneaed. Citta, oh prunes Trio, 

as xac ic a Fi e i * 4 , a ‘ 

ceptibly—L kicked three forwards, a fart -back, the in Bank's learned horse which performed 


A BASHFUL YOUNG MAN: 
Mas. Purrzrp has in her em a most fascinating 
damsel who is a really excellent coo and natural! 


keeper, an’ the referee! So I reckon I done my eign ocen Ele ebeae tricks so far as the 
><0~- ‘ 0 


BUSINESS BEFORE SENTIMENT. 


fer-ners met in the market town, and there DOING HIS BEST. 


wae a caicuiastz, business luok in the ey-s of Lath | Tas ‘¥ JONES ie tbe darling of his mother’s heart, 
as they fara! >: another. ; ' bart 4 1.9 same time, he is the most constant’ anxiety 

“Aboot that there fine coo I was talk ¢ to yn! of oe very thrifty soul. And a jittle while ago he 
of the other day,” began Farmer Hayeeed-. «41 you caused ber the most acute Aismay by allowin, 


take twelve pounds-for-er~-George?™ - to be — = 


-«- 8S, na, Farmer Haveecd ! couldn’t part with act of stan on his 

"er for that—not by a long chalk.” _ head : the gar. 
“But tother day you™tould me you might let er den 

go for mos 5 é as a a -” @ Whatever are you 
« Somethin’s ’appened to beard ooo wince then. hs 'p Whe aten® ; 

deakte? on us, George, what's matter? © Coo « Ah'm st ding on 


“Worse than that—or almost worse,” said George. 
“You see, my old missus can’t abear to part with t’ 
old coo. It ‘ud break ’er ’eart. She'd sob ’erself into 
@ fit over it.” 

“Well, well, I suppose that ends the business?” 

“Well, I'm not so sure o’ that, Farmer Hayseed. 
Look ’ere, make it twelve pun ten, and let the missus 


sob!” 
SoC 
AFTER ALL. 


said Mrs. Jones, “you little scamp! You'll do yourself 
an injury if tnd woh carefel l= in 
Ruefully Tommy righted himself, and gazed stolidly 
at his parent. ; 

“ You're hard to please,” he said. “Didn't you tell 
me to play at summat as won’t wear my boots out ? I 


never can suit you. 


Hz was a ica] countryman of the Fen distri . ss 
and wile walling on the river bank he was hailed PARKS AS BIG AS PROVINCES. 


“Can you tal me the time?” asked its occupant. 
With much earnestness he tugged away at his 
pocket, and finally hauled out a watch a ancient 
Fen nae sia, and proceeded to deliver himself as 
follows : 

“ Warnt to know the time, maister, do ’eP Well” 
—(slight gg ate 4 watch is about ten 
minutes fast by t’owd cl at ph ge al 
I'm ude that's ’alf bag slow by id church — 
fpams as near as I can tell yer—(pause 
“dean’t know.” ie 


‘| , Avsrearis’s new national re. which is just now 

in course of formation around Mount Kosciusko, New 
South Wales, will be a big thing of its kind; much 
bigger than oa we have in Britain. 


mere lot when pared ‘th the ie : 

| prem w com wi ellow- 
stone National Park, which covers an area of 8,348 
square miles of United States territory, and embraces 


uphin ite boundaries specimens of almost every kind 


THE .. \ SOUNDED 1871. : , scenery—waterfalls, rapids, lakes, moun- 
ea ee ee tains, i d lean » 

Accident & Guarantee samytiik See besaltio” terraces, ad ‘ant ere 

c worn by into every manner and ‘kind of queer 

HU Corporation Limited, | sn¢,teztastic shape thal ei 

CHmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) The Yellowstone is by far and away. 


Funds “2s""" £1,452,925, 
Revenue as) 1,113,676, 
THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues policies of 
insurance against ACCIDENTS of all kinds (including 
protection for EMPLOYERS against their liability under 
the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Acts), 
"“aapdoe 5,500,000 2. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. rine. 
BOILER and LIFT mePECTION and imeUmAnce, 
Head Office : 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 
MICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, so forth. 


at present 
the largest in the world. y 
park e ae ES mpanecr 
n have under 
lish: 


Why does a coachmen w ; « 3 
Fest published, price oxi shilling, trons ait Beokeesile 22 ee erzse7 lle exatained and illustrated,” 


liere, will tell you, 


PE ee ee ee 


a a ee 


Swlepesd” ahi Ts 
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= dlim Tales of the Telegraph .|” “sazes* 


zE voiles of the telegraph de: gree = 
aie ation as f ceage reasonable o migh 

and from time to time they have given rise ay int! 
dents not devoid of some humour which have come 
under my notice. 

For example there is a somewhat curious rule by 
which the letters “SS.”’ in a telegram are charged 
as two words whilst the two words of which ~ 
letters are an abbreviation, namely, seamabiR,. ate 
charged one word. Some little time ago a gent nan 
connected with a shipping company living in 
North of England sent a wire from a small fe 
office, in which he used the letters “SS.” as an 
ig er pal’ par i not __ bei parently 

master, 
thorghly- versed inthe ways of the telegr “d 
partment, cha oe “8S.” as one word. shor 
while postmaster in question receiv 

Sailing bh bager “the head post-office in his district 

is attention to this serious error, and in- 
sactng him either to pay. the deficiency of one half- 
mself or to collect it from the sender of the 

vin 


ig aster decided to adopt the latter course, 
ring @ cab, Soore, 10 she ouees of the. Eeatie- 
ane who had sent the wire to demand the halfpen 
The gentleman did not happen to be there, ~ i. he 
postmaster was unable to collect the —— 
_——— stood barr gs to the cabby for the 
This “= however, the postmaster posing to pa: 
himself, but suggested to the cabby that h s edd © 


~ <1, 


Ir will be admitted that engagements are entered 
ne at the present time almost without a sin 
ht, and that is an evil which ought to 
ied. ‘In the public prints we ‘have births, 
mareingel, and deaths ard chronicled, and ag are 
also recorded, compulsori! Ve in registrars’ wr 
should not engagements chronicled and record 
in much the same 
Is it not quite 1 likel 7 tnat some such portage as this 
would bring about a better condition 
sine oak prevails, so far as cenats a 
a scheme is not impracticable. en a 
Jew aad Jeren enter into an engagement the matter 
is publicl nf announced, and in Germany it is quite a 
ing for an en; man to wear a bracelet, 
cong there may be many o' methods of t proclaiming 
oh Soxteoment in vogue in other count: 
placed somewhat awhwardiy, im that. no one Ti , are 
somewhat awkwardly, in that no one knows 
for cartin when an indivi wal is engaged. 
Now, were en aes registered, and a certain 
of ri i worn both partes, of Governmental 
Al sol es Fosistras, ings would be altogether 
on a 
Of eoaree, aera would require to be certain severe 
ties for breaking an et a heayy -_ 
lollowed by imprisonment, fine was not paid 
would smarten people up considerably. Men and 
women would be very cautious over rushing into 
sceeeeents: Triflers would be conspicucus by their 


Before a couple even dreamt of becoming engaged 


ae MI WM 
cA) 


‘A veRy peculiar fact is that many people go 


t aig life with the use of only one eye, A 
hag are not aware of it. This is accordin “4 
, Ernest Clarke, the great authority on ophth 


te that one of His Majesty's edges 


barter it in small quantifies. 
Now, elephants have their rec cemeteries or 
goed whither oy retire when they feel that death 
g upon them. It is from aan spots that 
the largest quantity of the ivory has been collected. 
As a matter of fact, very little ivory is obtained at 


all by ‘hunters. 
How many people are there who know - By 
never suck y from the honeysuckle? It is all 


nonsense to talk about bees obtaining. easy from 


fill up a certain blue oe Semuading payment of 
the money from the post: 

The blue form orntelned some erent questions 
Raving ‘dectlayed, poveral ho et ‘length ‘maneget 4s 

ng ma 
fill up one properly. This was > sent ap to the head 
office with an explanation from the local postmaster 
that it had reference to expenses con with the 
panera of the halfpenny due on the telegram in 
question 

That halfpenny has not yet been paid, tho ; 
believe many blue forms have since bien filled mat 
various people in connection with attempts to be MA 
it whilst the local postmaster has been nearly driven 
into a state of distraction. 

Another curiosity in tele; Bre rules ig the man- 
ner in which the letters St. are charged. If used 
as a prefix they are not ch cot fore alle For 
example, if you send s wire to oe Pancras railway 
a words St. Pancras = oe char; as one 
word. is is a very proper an charge, 
ier Bins name of a cation should he oo obviously one 


"Bet if you send a wirs to Pancras St. (meanin 
street) the St. is for some recondite reason ch 
as a separate word. It would be easier to understand 
this charge if it were the rule that the names of all 
railway a should be charged as one wore, bet 
this is not the case. Charing Croas is 
“— for example. 
p toa abot while back such words as don’t, 
4 couldn’t, were charged as two wondls. After 


cl thar wend ole nor geet ws thes acting 
decd. t ey wi care t mi age 
we a see oe ere they passed their word, and 
visited the registrar's officer, there to sign away their 
age in a manner of speaking 
would then hesitate ere " putting the fateful 
ques im mic Juliet ; ne would truly require to feel in 
own mind that she was the one and only girl 
for him, and Juliet would likewise have to be 
cea | beck ‘verte that she would not change in her affections. 
parties, in short, ood go into every Rg mt 
detail ; nothing would be omitted, and it is just 
the looseness, the carelessness in not "finding out every 
little detail, which causes so many unhappy mar- 


ri 

The summer girl, returning from her rong 1 
would Hig then have half a dozen en 
boast of, and the polished Adonis would be “fairly 
well ot ed ; for were some such system as the above 
in vogue, there would be heavy punishment for any 
clandestine engagement which might be entered 
into. 

Of course, even under some such system an en 
ment could still be broken; it would hardly do to 
pass any law, which would make marriage absolutely 
certain to follow once an engagement had been en- 
tered into, no matter what circumstances turned up. 

No, some sort of loop-hole would require to exist, 
but it would only be for the benefit of those who, in 
a wens fide way, desired to break their eng eee 

gi would come in here again. 
coal be granted him whereby he could disso. vo an 


the honeysuckle, owing to the construction of the 
flower. It is only a creature with a very long 
proboscis which can reach the honey. 

Most people have = idea that there is such a 
thing as the longest day. Really the longest day is 
a delusion. There are usually several days in the 
peek on which the sun is above the gon for the 
on, od. There are also a la of 
cheetest ays, and it is certainly a delncion 3 to suppose 
aes in any year there is a single longest or shortest 


t is an error to assume that a coin necessarily is 
because it will not give out a clear note when 
thrown on a hard substance. Many of the gold coins 
sent out from the Mint do not ming Seely This 
is due to the fact that a large num gold coins 
turned out by the Mint are quite brittle. These 
coins could easily be bitten in half. 

The authorities nee spent a large amount of 
money in endeavouring to remedy this state rod affairs. 
The brittle nature of coins is caused by the heavy 
pressure to which they are placed when minted. 

Few people are aware that a large proportion of 
the champagne = in clog is zeal ly French 
cider. Now the best cham e ought eo cost 
more than 6s. 8 bottle. This cou rag be sald in London 
at about 7s. 6d., or &. a bott! 

Most cham men is mera state has no fizs in 
it at all. is is why champagne is doctored with 
carbonic acid ™ As mentioned, a great amount 


—_ lice a Gazerre notice ea stating that 


ions wee fre — be ch as sin 
- but the word somehow a cacaped @ 
—o and it still pone il y= for telegraphic pur- 


A little more agitation and “shan’t”’ was admitted 
to the one-word class. Now, “shan’t” is what I 
think may be called a ladies’ "word; at any rate, it 
is used far more uently by the gentle sex than by 
and a mild joke was circulated at my aLaagred 

e effect that a number of ladies were goin, 
et up a vote of thanks to me for having wor! . 

ring about this telegraphic concessiun. 

Another little anecdote that occurs to me is in 
connection with the differences in telegraphic charges 
to various places abroad. The rate per word to 
British Columbia a. 1s. 6d., whilst to Columbia it is 


7s. 6d. per i A gentleman recently sent a some- 
what lengthy tel to the latter place, but it was 
ch the telegraph clerk at the rate of 1s. 6d., 


and ae soon ag the error was a tremendous 
inibeb was raised by the Post Office. 
tleman who ae ae wire sacliowt on 

on the logic groun hat e 
had_ been intorted of the correct rate at the time 
he had 7 the wire he would have considerably 
curtailed his message, and he saw no reason why he 
should subsequently pay far more for tho telegram 
than he had intended to. The question that then 
agitated the Post Office was, who was to pay the extra 
amount? And I believe that no satisfactory solution 
to this problem has yet been found. 


SF) Should Engagements Rosistored? ("=== a=) 


engagement if the parties sppearel, gil him and 

shared Jor ca Bed sai ond only be red 
But, y,a Fr would only be empowe 

to dissolve an e ment under certain well-defined 
conditions—thus, could not do so if one of the 
parties pened to have changed his or her mind, 
and wanted to back out of it. But he could do s0, 
say, if it came to light after the engagement was 
recorded that insanity was hereditary on the lady’s 
side. You can understand what I mean. 

No doubt, some persons may think the above would 
be a very severe and unn scheme, but not go. 
At any rate, if it would be a Sig severe, it would 
certainly not be unnecessary, for if we look around 
us we see evidence on all > all acd of the great unhappi- 
ness end results from broken engagements. 

Some ma that if such a scheme was in work- 
ing pa gy "the law might drop on 8 pagar Seen 
couple if dag | went goon overmuch in each other's 
4) ut that would not be the case, for en- 
gagements would =r f require to be tered when 
the parties attended at the registrar's office and 
oh ager agreed, in writing, to me engaged to 
eat 

An engagement is nearly as important a matter as 
a marriage, so why should it not be treated in a 
very serious manner? Were this registration com- 
pelsory, an engagement would become a matter for 

leep consideration and deliberation. Couples would 
not sign away their liberty without making very 
itive that there would be no backing out; the 
vy penalties would make a them extremely careful. 


atc rics GrandpaBloved jn. [ae 1 


¢ the best champagne is actually cider from the 


vor many people are aware that many London 
perce J have a special tap of their own known as 
the “‘publican’s “Pt The liquid drawn from this 
tap consists simply of water, which customers pay 
for as gin. Of course, the tap is used only in those 
cases where customers wish to “treat” the publican 

“Te leper ly k h 
is not genera! nown that several classes of 
traders keep special “bi “black-lists.” For instance, 
every Rene Bear society has a list of shady customers. 
This is true of various omer a etry zal ia ee 
e 


com ring @ list of nominall: abl 
whens no bookmaker can bs pe be Pees = 


It appears that there are hundeads of individuals, 


including peers, wealth: me 2 arm; —_ liti 

and me ts who ,. ai ; ais books nial 
their winnings, “ear who iiebe ee y their 

losings. Above all, thefe are vast numbers bal pene 


éble wo women who deprive ers in this manner. 

In the people ot Backlist are we names of 
very many 0 e t is difficult for a 
bockmaicen to guard himself against the dealings of 
guch = particularly when they write from = 
and which bear historic names. By 


of this. ‘official Bek the bookmaker is tonalders 
ably guarded against loss. 


Why does a barber hang a pole outside his shop? “ vege ae Fare Ar goer thinge seen in everyday life I ip omnia and 


illustrated,” just published, price one ehilling, fro 


booketalle and bookeellera, will tell you. 


—_ 


\ 
\ 
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— - A Few Items of Fact that will 
Picked Pars. od @ @ reheated 


Pearl*Fishing by Motor. 
iting te Cohen es sees ag 

in 9 iy ma 
Thames i 


e 
attained was 7°77 miles per hour. The engine is of 5 h.p. 
“Pictures” as Bruises. 

‘ * man who se mmmeennd #F Coreen by Ms site 
persis: cruelty sai woman 

on. ber taal facsimilies of Tictures from a eal beak, 

and had represented that they were bruises. The summons 

was dismissed. © , 

A Volcano Town. 

About 20,000 people live in a crater of an extinct 
volcario in Japan. They dwell in this pit-like town, sur- 
rounded by a vertical wall 80 feet high, rarely making 
fee nay cae and practically a 

community by themselves. 
Beer in Blocks. 


oe 
xs 
aE 
ai 
8 


This beer period 
tax mentee The price of a bottle will only be a half- 
penny. 

Paper Trousers Next. 


ut 8s. or 12s. 


Train Held up by Locusts. 

A train from Natal to Johannesburg was 
vecuntiit” bald up” by a huge ewarm of locusts. They were 
so aensely clustered on the metals that the train was com- 
pein’ Se come to: 4 ee , and wait until the line was 
c ° . 


Britain’e Record Library. 

irene 000 000 and ato, 000 ' + 
tains between 5,000, , 
excepti the largest in the world. The accommodation 
of this immense number of books requires upwards of 
forty-three miles of shelves. 


The Power of a Mouse. 


A West Ham the register of a 
stove in the house, was startled by a number of bones 
falling on to the inking that she had dis- 

ee eS ee ee tee cine 


Child Elopere. 

& boy, tan pose old, has been committed for trial at 
Kimberley ( Africa) on the charge of abducting a girl 
of fifteen. The were stopped as they were boarding the 
mail train for Johannesburg. 

To Tell Good Books. 


said,“ areread by men.” . 
Were the Servants Fiattered ? 


Tracked by a ere - ‘ii 

A burglar in the of Newtown mingham, Co, 
Donegal, a from a hoause, lea’ nothing behind 
him of sf agit Be a piece of veut This tae fer: 
warded to the police at Dublin, with the result that 
through finger-marks found upon it a man has been 


Picture Pars. @ g 


HOW WEATHER.-COCKS ARE FIXED. 
Have you ever seen an 
Y pestably haven’ 


Then make a cavity in 
the putty so that you 
gan see only the p 

of glass you want to 
remove. Into this hole 


i 
s 
H 


ay 
isl 
=* 


F 
8 
Fe 
g 
& 
i 
Hy 


a 
i 
4 


nt 
she 
a 
; 


_A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
.°.  fillustrated paragraph used here. See footline. 


STRIKES THE EYE AND SAVES THE BODY. 


PRoBaBLY you know that h poles that are in 
. position often have 
a stay fixed to them for 


ger to passers- 
by, who, being unaware of its 
apace may collide with it. 
‘o remove this danger a stout 
of timber about six feet 

is fastened to the stay at 

‘its lo end. By this means 
the stay is rendered ‘more 


TO MEASURE THE DROPS.. 

Many people difficulty when they wish to 
pour medicine out by the drop. The illustration shows 
a bottle specially 


yon a little molten lead, and the piece will drop out. | smoke. In a short time t a drop 

his method is not infallible when exceptionally thick | be absorbed by the pots hich can be regulated to a nicety. To seal the bottle, 

glass has to be operated on. se warm and comfortable. half a turn either side is all that is necessary. 

Personal Pars. 2 @ 2 eee Tee es athens 
e Th e e 

we oe parsogyl best known as the man who gave o Rae, © Baring-Gould. Lady Howard. 


His Majesty £200,000 to use for the nation’s benefit. 
Starting life asa clerk on a few shillings a week, he has 
made millions in banking and high finance. He financed 
the tian dam to the extent of five millions sterling; 
gave ,000 for investigation of eye diseases in Egypt; 
and made possible London's tube railways. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Berore entering the ministry the Rev. F. B. 
was for some years in business with a firm of tea mer- 


The Mikado. ; 
Tus Emperor of Japan is not favourably disposed to 
photographic Theassece, which explains 7 so few 
its of him are to be seen. W photo- 
came into fashion in Ja the Emperor was 
among the first to sit for his it. He was as pleased 
the novel pi taking machine, and he 


A gold-plated pencil-case will be given 


your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


man, and is immensel lar in the district of Lew: 
jit ro 
Trenchard, of which village he is rector. ° 
Lord Charles Beresford. ° 

“ Cuatis Beresrorp,” when a commander, was once at 


Valparaiso at a moment when a tramcar had run off the 
line. He watched the scene, iti 


tles 

a wain’s mate and bade him “ All hands 

clear street.” The bluejackets entered tte the jest with 

such spirit that very soon the and protesting crowd 

Tord Chatiea ta. "All Seguin uae uae een an 

es said. “ , two, p 
Mbekwul ihewhoahmak 

Lord Tennyson, 


to the extent 
aloofness. And yet the future Governor-General $f 
A must have qualified himself for public life 
mostly while he was his father’s pore » He 
was forty when he succeeded to the title in 1 and 
forty-seven when he went off to the and tried 
his prentice hand at proses, He is a G.C.M.G., and 
8 Grand Cross of the Japanese Rising Sun. Five Univer. 
sities have honoured him with degrees. He is Hon. 


three societies. Moreover, he 
his father that we seem likely to get. 


the sender of each original illustrated paragraph, nosentes and —a! on ¢ 
enrietta London, e 


defatigable lady traveller of of to-day. 
8 travelled over every portion of the habit- 
cn Seeeey sae pebiiahed 8 ery a ini t of 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Like the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Davidson has never taken 
wher ie Bed" a 1 ecene Labpapina don 

o! ° constant 
patron of omnibuses and tramcara, omer 


illustrates the sane, ical epirit 
f the acts of the King? of 
the reservoir disaster. In 


the Royal palace when the news was " 
and he ordered his car and drove ought to the scene of 
~ catastrophe. Crowds had gathe in the ty, 


a 
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maruas_seniss eval and to zive| WHAT A PENNYWORTH OF 
Teng Af mtcctcns ELECTRICITY WILL DO, | Zsgitit ort om 
f\ ° basta thn lor Some Facts You Dida’t Know. fained in he “ol 
them to make up| Tae Hicnarraz Ecno says that the engineer in | “There's many a 
Said be er 
bestowed on man. | list of what s pennyworth of electricity will do in | | Buryin particular 


know this to their 
cost. In 1892 the 
“Shakers,” to give 
them their quaint 
nick-name, were 
drawn to play 
Rossendale the 


Many of us kept 


Loughborough : 
rabbits in our Lae 


Saw. 800ft. of timber (deal), 

Clean 5,000 knives, 

Keep your feet warm for five hours, 
Clean seventy-five pairs of boots, 
Clip five horses, 


forth baby rabbits 
and we wished to 


have a look at them Warm your curling-to every day in the year on 
about a hundred for three minuter and trice on Sundays, _—- the latter. 
e times a day, there| Warm your shaving water every morning for 8 ury, however, were 
ole was always scm>- . month, ined to run 
oy, vat one iat so hto| Give you 1,260 impressions on a Bremner Royal ~ = the 
; warn us we rinting machine, 1 They Won With. 
By ‘‘ Gamekeeper.” tonehed them the| Runa mechanical sieve for two hours, to the smaller = *te Ball They Wo 


the groaul at Sut to the disgust of Bury’s 
e un van’ s Dut to the disgust of Bu 
bel ists not rege id Rossendale accept the £50, 
but they beat their pets as well by the mammoth 
score of seven goals to one. 

Exactly ten years previously Blackburn Rovers, 


mother would 
promptly devour them—because she would take offence 
at the scent of our hands. 

Now, when you come to think of it, this was a 
sery unsatisfactory method of resenting intrusion on 
the part of mother rabbit, who certainly did some- 
times make a feast of her own young. Y tales the 
real cause of such cannibalistic feats is thirst. 

Many of us, too, in years of reputed discretion 
hava ust an inquisitive finger into each wren’s 
nest found, with or without , only to learn that 
each tainted nest was forthwith forsaken. To build 
a new nest, and to lay a fresh batch of are 
trifles which I think wrens seem rather to mien, 

Should you care to prove that you really possess 
quite a strong scent and that dogs have an equally 
strong power of — it, you can easily train 
your terrier to hunt you down by scent alone. If 
an old of mine gets loose, there is no escaping 
him, go where I will on foot, even in a crowd; but 
when I cycle my dog cannot find me by scent. 


HARES CAN SMELL DANGER. 


A hare is gifted with the power—which she would 
often, no doubt, rather be without—of leaving a 
strong trail of scent; but she has also a “nose” or 
ability to smell other scents, which is most useful 
to her in many ways. 

When you start a hare from her form, and watch 
her gallop across a field, you will notice that she 
invariably slackens, even.if she does not actually 


Run an electrio clock for ten years, 

Iron 800 silk hats, 

Light 3,000 cigars, ; 

Knead eight sacks of flour into dough, 

Fill and cork 250 dozen pint bottles, _ 

Supply all the air required by an ordinary church 
organ for ore service, 2 

Pump 100 gaa of water, or other liquid, to a 
height of 25ft., 

Run a plate-polishing machine for twenty-one hours, 

Run an electric piano for ten hours, 

Lift 84 tons 75ft. in four minutes, 

‘Give you three Turkish light baths, 

Keep four domestic irons in use for an hour, 

Keep you warm in bed for sixty-two hours, . 

Warm all the beds in the house by a warming 
pan for a fortnight, 

Give you a fire in your bedroom for an hour, 

Boil nine kettles each holding two pints, 

Cook fifteen chops in fifteen minutes, 

Run a small ventilating fan for twenty-one hours, 

Run a large ventilating fan for six hours, 

‘Keep your breakfast warm for five hours, 

Run a sewing machine for twenty-one hours, 

Carry, your dinner upstairs every day for a week, 

Carry you thirty times from the bottom of the 
house -to the top, SOft. each journey, _ 

Keep your coffee-pot warm at the breakfast table 
every day for a week, 

Carry you three miles in an electric brougham. 


the distinction of having won the Cup outri 
experienced the truth t it is not wise to count 
one’s chickens before they are hatched. 

In that season the Rovers were due to meet Old 
Etonians at the Oval. So confident were they of 
success that the local ~ was told off to warble an 
ode in their praise. On the great day of the tie, 
behold the rhymester hawking quires of verse, of 
which the following is a imen : 

“All hail, ye gallant Rover Lads! 

Etonians thought ye were but cads; 

At football game they found their ‘dads’ 
By meeting Blackburn Rovers.” 

Alas for Lancashire! The only goal -scored that 
day was not scored by the Rovers, and at the close 
of the game there was a gudden slump in Blackburn 


A NASTY JAR FOR THE “INVINCIBLES.” 

But of all clubs, the atest mortification was 
endured by Preston North End, whose brilliant feats 
during the Cup-ties had gained for them the sobriquet 
“Invincibles. ; 

In 1889 Preston found themselves pitted against 


West Bromwich Albion in the final. Every circum- 
stop, before passing thr a hole in the fence. =< inted to an victory for the Lancashire 
This che doss to sniff if there io s human-tainted THE POET. ah ee so that their secretary actually asked 
ber ct tai ig hacer Wk Sues tana, tek a ission to i a team, ‘photgre peed with the 

w are a in thei i began ! 
epi Rie pie, cxadled peperncely es in its The Ideal and the Real Paitece ig the Cup fret,” was the Eseaails reply 
O it is by wer is ig e@ scen , f the referee, and a wise one it proved ; the 
ot her own from other hares’ young that the mother rer Ae tantra men of West’ Bromwich whose appearance in the 
MN ten ee eae ini : o'er the harebells final Preston had so much despised, actually ran out 
If foxes lost their “noses,” retaining only sufficient Dreaming o'er the fragile victorious by two goals to one. 
sense of smelling scents to enable them to recognise Nodding ia the gentle breeze 3 Talk about victory! This unexpected result seemed 


each other, there would be little excuse for the ever- 


lasting squabbling bet hy i 
oo 7 de foo ling between the followers of shooting 


Spirit-soaring through the cloudland 


t nd the Midlanders into the seventh heaven of 
With its ever-changing views— ° 


delight. The ball with which the match had been 


: s 5 t’s the he’s pictured, layed secured, was gilded, and for many 8 

For it is almost solely owing to their marvellous see ccoemarn Seay rag ay was axkibived in a cine case in West Bromwich 
ee ae that foxes destroy so much—often far ; to the admiring supporters of the club. 

more than they need to eat. Floating idly down the river But this even does not mark the lengths football 


enue fox vg pe woul’ hare to stalk or 
lown each meal. oreover whole race of 
foxes would be in such fine training that few eoald 


enthusiasts will go to celebrate a triumph. . 
When Wolverhampton Wanderers won the Cup in 


i eans By the fays of fantasy 1893, a local builder promptly named a row of houses 
ae en at hentaeee hewn co = iy etanth Ficwesiea = ate Pane he was erecting is Fallowfield Terrace,” after the pitch 
at other people’s rall wis ee Garnering immortal lays— on which the “Wolves” had distinguished themselves, | 

pies expense, generally. That is still the £ at the same time causing the front of the block to 
TRAIN YOUR DOG TO HUNT TENNIS BALLS. Goi anatecite is be adorned with a replica of the Cup. _In_like 
Besides the scents they love, such as of relations ne manner an adjoining street was christened “Wan- 
and food, there are scents which animals detest. Scribbling in a dingy garret, derers Avenue”; while the names of the leading 
For instance, rabbits abhor tar and other fluids, which "Tearing at dishevelled hair, players were conferred on the houses! 
make them forsake their burrows and “lie out.” Imprecations round him floating THE REFEREE AT FAULT. 
ee — a aes of man and other In the ciecumambient air. So much for the effects of success; what about 
One Alisa, rooliaes how ane atak be the olfactory = perc hae aed eels yl ioe b wae in tar Crete eae 
n t it; i is i x i 
mest cin, mene of male cha panera pa ay SS Sa riis ees ween eect ee 
of times as great as that of human beings. Spare, ob | spare a meed of pity— He was a great admirer of Preston North End, the 
I have often seen my retrievers pick up the scent That's the poet as he is ! poor woman told the Court, and had travelled to 
of a winged bird, and follow it at full gallop for a ———— seo his favourite club play Sheflield Wednesday in 


quarter of @ mile, giving you the idea that the bird- 
scent was as perceptible to them as an escape of gas 
in a closed room would be to yourself. 

But when a dog has placed a bird in your hand, 
you can hardly detect any scent at all, even if you 
thrust your nose among its feathers. 

In one part of the country men used to hunt out 
truffles with dogs trained to notice their particular 
scent only. Of course, the scent of truffles is not a 
scent which a dog would mark naturally, as he would 
has iG rabbit or a 

n same way, if you possess any sort of dog— 
the merest mongrel will answer quite well, if he 
is trained—there is no reason why tennis and golf 
balls should be lost. I once had a black spaniel 
which had never before seen a tennis ball, but a 
week after I sold him he was saving about ten 
shillings’ worth of balls daily. 


a Cup-tie. “And because they lost,” she added tear- 
fully, “he came home in a fury and gave me a 
black eye.”” She obtained the desired order. 

Many a curious interruption of the play has marked 
the competitions for the Cup, and one of the most 
amusing is related about one of the earliest ties, in 
phic Oxford University and the Royal Engineers 


gured. 

The referee blew his whistle, the players retired 
to the pavilion, and the crowd went home, after 
cheering the “soldiers” on winning by two goals to 
one. 

Hapessis to glance at his watch again the referee 
was horrified to find that he had stcpped the game 
fifteen minutes too, soon. Explanations having n 
made to the players, back to the field they went, 
when Oxford scored another point, drew the game, 
and thus staved off defeat until another Sa . 


“Watrer, these are very small oysters.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And they don’t appear to be very fresh, either.” 

“Then it’s lucky they’re small, ain't it, sir?” 
ee i 

“Wat kind of tart will you have, Willie—mince 


0 le? 
Dadi take two pieces of each, please.” 
“Two pieces?” 
“Yes, please; mamma told me not to ask twice.” 
oe —— 


Mrs. Bricxrow: “How do you manage to pe 
your husband to buy Pre such beautiful hats?” 

Mrs. Topflatte: “I take him shopping with 
walk him round until he is tired out, ne | then wit 
up in . milliner’s shop. He'll buy me anything to get 

ome 


Why does a shepherd carry a crook? “ Picture Paragraphs ; things seen in everyday life explained @ illuetrated,” 
fvet published, price one ebilling, from all booktetalle and booksellers, will to:t as rere 


who, along with the now defunct bag i Med . 
, also 
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* We are out for the evening, and we are going first 

of all to take some of the by-ways that lie pect 

the Royal Borough of Kensington and Shepherd's 

Bush. : 4 
On this occasion we have with us a tall, broad- 

shouldered, handsome man, whove _North-country 

—_ be pec n — to the mincing cockney 
atter that we hear around us. 

Our new companion is an Industrial Schools Officer, 
and we are going to accompany him into some strange 
ghee > pepo boys = fe who on Aap A 

an are no good 
ibct sous of thom are an as they can be expected 
to be amid evil surro é ‘ 
Our aeeges like the - relies not only 
on his own o 


have the custody of children, you are naturally 
anxious not to run the risk of your good deed coming 
to the ears of the parent or the parent's friends. If 
it were known in the street that you had put the 
Industrial Schools Officer on, the track of Mrs. Jones, 
for instance, you might soon find it desirable to 
move from the neighbourhood. 
KINDLY HINTS THAT ARE KEPT SECRET. 

But some communications are verbal. A goo 
motherly soul, compelled by circumstances to live in 
a nei Seurhnod n which there are a good many 
“w desirables,” will wait till she sees the officer 
going his rounds, and just whis to him as he 

that it might be well if he paid a visit to 
Tire. Smith, at such and such a house, in 
Street, and Fanny Smith, aged fourteen, away 


from evil and degrading company. 

Our friend’s peineial work i done in the day- 
time, but he es occasional evening forays, and 
it is on one of these that we are about to accom- 


pany him. 

We leave the busy lr sy thoroughfare for a 
side street, and turn into a long gloomy mews. The 
stables are of the ramshackle order. waggons, 
old cabs, and a few: hand-barrows are standing in the 
_ Above the stables there are living rooms. 

ind one or two windows there is a faint gleam 
of light, but the general note of the place is dark- 


mess. 

We knock at the battered door of a coach-house. 

The doors are pulled a little way open, and we 
enter to find a fat, smiling Italian surrounded by 
gaily-painted ice barrows. 

A SHAM WIDOW AND BORROWED CHILDREN. 

He is an artist, and this is his “studio.” He 
points the barrows of the hokey-pokey merchants in 

rilliant reds and greens, and ornaments them with 
designs of flowers or birds or anything that he may 
consider likely to ged attractive to the eyes of 
youth with a taste for “vanilla cream.” His paint- 
pots are standing about the coach-house, and he 

a paint-brush in his hand. 

Being an industrious fellow, he works by gee ia 
when the daylight is over. It doesn’t m very 
much difference to him, because on the brightest 
day very little natural light comes into the coach- 


The Italian nods to our friend. They know each 


er. 

“Mrs. Brown upstairs?” asks our guide. 

“Yes, I tink so,” replies the Italian. 

Our guide passes through tho coach-house to the 
stables behind. There are no horses in the stalls, 
but more ice barrows. 

At the side of the stable is a rickety flight of 
wooden stairs. Up these we climb, and enter one 
of the rooms above, giving a little knock at the door 
to announce our arrival. 

In the room we find a widow woman and two 
children, a boy and a girl. 

That the woman is a widow we judge by her 
costume, whi though poor, is significant of her 
bereaved condition. 

Her face shines with a recent polishing. Her hair 


of 
By Geo. R. Sims, and “0 ” to the officer 


her. 
“ Now, Mrs. aig = 
says, “I thought told me you were going to giv 
up this Pistigree get work.” e 

The “widow” is profuse in explanations. 

She hasn’t been at the game again—indeed, she 
hasn’t—the children only came in to see her—she 
wasn’t going out with them. 

The officer shakes his head. . 

“That won’t do,” he says. “Youve been out with 
these children every night this week.” 

“Not about here, sir.” 

“No, you know better—but I shall charge you—I 
told you I should if I caught you again.” 

Then he turns to the children. 

“Where's your mother? At home?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“All right—I shall go and see her. Come along 
with me. 

CHILDREN LET OUT ON HIRE. 


He makes the children pass out in front of him. 

“Now,” he says to the woman, “you may as well 
make a clean breast of it. How much did you pay 
Mre. Flannagan for the children to-night?” 

“Sixpence, sir, and that’s the honest truth, and 
poor woman, she wanted it bad—her husband is out 
of work!” : 

“Yes, I know his work, and I know him. You'll 
have to before the magistrate.” : 

The widow’s manner changes. She looks spitefully 
at her “persecutor,” asshe calls him. “It’s you and 
the likes of you as takes the bread out of honest 
folks’ mouths,” she snarle. “How am I to pay my 
rent if I don’t go out?” 

Our guide does not stop to answer the widow’s 
question. We follow him downstairs, and the children 
walking in front of us we pass out of the mews. 

Then our guide explains. The “widow” is a 
fessional r. She stands in the streets with the 
children and pretends to sing a woeful ballad, which 
she offers for sale. But her business is to excite the 
charity of the passers-by, honest working folks, most 
of them with small means and large hearte—and to 
turn the hungry lean look of the little ones to good 


KEPT IN THE COLD TILL MIDNIGHT. 


She has no available offspring of her own, so she 
hires the children she begs with and has been known 
to stand about in the streets with them often in 
the cold and wet till midnight. 

The children are told to go home. The officer 
will call on their mother in the morning. He knows 
it is no good a at her “residence” this evening. 
She lives in a lodging-house in Notting Dale, and 
will be out spending the “sixpence” for a long time. 

Had the children been found in the street with 
the woman begging they would have been taken to 
the police-station at once. 

The next case on our list necessitates a long search. 
A girl who was rescued from the vicious surround- 
ings in which she lived with her mother, and sent to 
Canada, is reported to have been seen about the neigh- 
bourhood. 

That she was sent to Canada a ago is certain, 
but in some mysterious way she hag man to get 
pak again and has returned to the old evil associa- 
ions. 

Nell Parsons, the girl in’ question, is just on six- 
teen, tall for her age and pretty. 


BACK TO MISERY AND VICE. 


Several people who know her have admitted to the 
officer that they have seen her. Some of them 
poe where she is living, but pretend that they 
lon’t. 

But we run the wanted girl to earth at last. 

In a common ne acs -house for women that re- 
joices in the name of “The Golden Gates,” we spend 
a few minutes. ne are not altogether happy 
minutes, for the “lady” lodgers of “The Golden 
Gates” have an objection to strangers, and 
speak their mind with a freedom that ig somewhat 
disconcerting to the unaccustomed visitor. But the 
officer has not wasted hig time. A woman he wanted 
to find is there. 

When, at his first entrance, he asked cheerily, 
Por gn seen Mrs. Parsons lately?” he only got 
chaff in reply. 

But a woman sitting on the long form in front 
of the fire looked up at him, and there was signifi- 
cance in her glance. 

roe had her —— and — ready to = out. 

we pass out of “The Golden Gates follows 
us, and s to the officer. 

“You're after the gal, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 


“Her mother’s living in Batt’s house. The ga''s 
there with her.” ; . 

“Batt’s house” is pg sufficient information for 
the officer. He nods -to his informant, and we con. 
tinue our journey. He will go to “Batt’s” early in 
the mere, ne be get Pa hg there for certain, 
and rest or the m 

The woman . t= Golden ou. nes = old 

against Mrs. in e iculars of 
Lin sed will not enter. That was why the officer 
went to look for her. 

Master James Walsh, aged fifteen, is the next name 
on our list. James hag the misfortune to have a 
father who has a criminal record. Walsh senior 

as been twice convicted of robbery with violence. 
He has lately returned from one of His Majesty's 

ols, and, with the exception of having to report 
Rimeet at intervals to the police, is enjoying his 
lom. 

But it has come to the officer’s knowledge that 
James is living with his father and “Mrs. Walsh” 
in a house in the neighbourhood of Bangor Street, 
and that the boy is being sent out with certain young 
thieves who work for a gang. 

This is not @ good, start in life for a boy of fifteen, 
and the law recognises the fact. 

That James is working with the gang of young 
thieves is certain. He has been seen with then in the 
Portobello Road, and near Notting Hill Gate by plain. 
clothes officers. 

IN QUESTIONABLE SOCIETY. 

The is “wanted,” not for thieving, because he 
has not caught in the act, but he is associat- 
ing with “reputed” thieves, and he can therefore be 
“rescued” and sent away. 

But he has disap - He is no longer with 
Mr. and Mrs. W: Where is he? As the officer 
wants the boy he wants his address, And he is 
going to try and get it. 

We go along Bangor Street, and, turning down a 
by-way, come to a dull, miserable-looking public- 
ouse, 


It is crowded with men of » bad type. Most of 
them are criminals. It ie the house that Mr. Walsh 
“uses,” and he can generally be found there at a 
certain hour of the evening discussing public and 
private affairs with his “ " 

e officer asks us not to come in with him, so 
we stand outside. He enters and hints to Mr. 
Walsh that he would like a private word with him. 

Mr. Walsh, a tall, powerfal-looking ruffian, comes 
out rather rier His “ticket” being still in force 
he does not display the hostility he would do if he 
were not bound by the conditions of his license to 
mont himself respectfally to the officers of the 

we 


A GENTLE THREAT WORKS WONDERS. 
ihek is po Seating in cas % 
ere is no C) 

which Walsh has arrived at this euaiedion. He 
knows the Industrial Sch: 
vious business with him, 

“Yes, where ig he?” 

“Wh 


“You know. He's going about with Darby’s gang.” 
“I can’t help it, he does as he likes.” 
“Tm not going to say anything about you.” 


my, you know.” 
“ es,” wis the a so 9, ° 
vo ee ue man, “hut I ain’t going to tell 
right—then you know what I shall do.” 
“ Don’ in a furry—T ain’t going to tell 
abyoai spo: ge Sy have him | my place i 
rn 
ot ply ——— you want him you can come 
“That’e good enough. Good-night.” 
“ gira FROM CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 
r. Walsh slouches back into the public-house, 
and the officer beckons us to rejoin him ae continue 


ont en ke ve the boy f 
e’ll have the or me all right,” he says. 
“He knows the power we have eniee’ the Act, pe 
he doesn’t want to come before the magistrate to be 
questions.” 
Our search for the night is ended. The boy and 
Pe rad I a ee ey is a phase of - lifo 
page A rf 
and i mi tile: wi ordinary citizen knows 
modern civilisation i that parental 
right ceases when it is exercised only for ‘le moral 
d sneer allie. ist ee ak 
ne vigilant eyes © officers appoi or this 
work are always watching the streete for children 


of their duty to ascertain w are living 
criminal and shameful surroun and to get 
& magistrate’s order for their remov 8 


aps, am keeps an on them for some time after 
at. Thus many who would have drifted into a life 
of lawlessness are saved before evil association hae 
ruined them. They are kept at an industrial school for 
@ time, and then put upon a right road. 

But the task of rescue is a it one. 


Why does a coachman wear a cockade? “ Picture Zanstephe. nine — ia svecreur life rd pening and iltvetrated,” 
an , 


Suet published, price one ehilling from all bookstalle 


boo 


ere, will tell you, 
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Tene is no human 
lover whose devotion 


nightingale is a most 
disagreeable croak— 
his wondrously sweet 
song is heard only 
when he is inspired by 
love. The power of 
son dsoond sed 1 
prac y, an 
the music is heard in 
perfection during the 
mating time. 
Sweethearting is 


laced on a pro 
is in the bird ‘world. 
Thy Prove Met Deed oe 
e. 
y = are properly arrange 


meeting-places where 
Ped — te out 
their cavaliers. The young gentlemen there go throu 

all manner of performances in order to gain the 


to make 
to show 


bird. He is not at all handsome, so he has to invoke 
artificial aids to add to his attractiveness. 
THE WONDERFUL BOWER BIRD. 

To conquer the heart of the lady bird, he constructs 
an elaborate bower, and lavishes a vast amount of 
time and trouble in collecting the materials. The 
form of the bower varies, but in every case a magni- 
ficent avenue is made solely for the purpose of pleas- 
ing the ladies, and altogether apart from the nest. 

sually the bower is made of- twigs beautifully 
decorated with feathers, shells, bones, and leaves ; 
while the paths are profusely decorated with differ- 
pron —— bits — = — Quite is 
number pretty paths are to diverge 
the mouth of the yower. 

It is the gardener bower bird which is the most 
remarkable craftsman. At the base of a tree he 
constructs a special love-making hut about three feet 
in diameter and two feet high. This circular hut is 
made of the stems of beautiful orchids, which radiate 
from a central support, and gradually slope to the 
ground ; the support is crowned with a mass of moss, 
and a gallery around the hut is also moss covered. 

One side of the hut opens into the “garden,” which 
is a lawn of ae moss of over six .feet expance. 
This lawn is lecked with glorious blossoms and 
berries of the most F esa colours. 


tions, and it is no wonder that the gardener proud! 
struts through his bower. i * 
THE BEST HUSBANDS ON EARTH. 

Many birds try to gain the tender affections of 
the hens by showing their skill as dancers. 

Other bird lovers accompany their mistresses 
wherever the ladies many go, at a respectful distance. 
The gentleman will throw himself prostrate at his 
charmer’s feet at the least sign that she is offended 
by any presumptuous conduct on his part. 

Some birds havé to fall back on the po old plan 
of giving battle for the sake of gaining hearts. Very 
often it is a battle to the death; but, in any i 
the lady is never taken captive; she always maki 
her own choice. 

Throughout bird-dom it isthe lady who chooses her 
mate. It is for this reason that the males expose 
their charms, their cleverness, or their brgeerys Every 
male seeks to find favour in the eyes of some hen, 
and the males are rarely flighty after marriage. 
Divorce ig unknown, but broken hearts are not raro 
in those cases where a bird has lost ite chosen mate. 

How good a husband a bird can be is to be seen 
in the case of the hornbill. He finds a suitable home 
for his wife in a hollow tree; then he walls her in 
with a kind of armour plating, which her 
secure from every enemy—save man. e has 
to hunt about for food for her and the youngsters, 
when they come, 

He is a splendid husband, and he takes good care 
that his spouse never goes hungry ; tho result is that, 
having nothing to do but to sit securely at home, 
she geta very The poor hard-working husband, 
on the contrary, frequently has to go without food ; 
he may get so lean that a sudden lowering of the 
temperature will cause him to succumb to ion. 


What dece it mean when a horse weare red ribbon on ite tail? ‘ Picture 


-“ Faithful’ created some sensation 


WHERE FOREIGNERS WORSHIP. 


Religious Services in Many Languages, 


Ons of the things of which the public seem. to be 
remarkably ignorant is the extent of the facilities to 
enable strangers sojourning in our midst to pay their 
vows according to the c or religion in which they 
have been nurtured. 

These are more numerous than one would imagine. 
In almost all our great centres of population foreign 
churches are to be found, and naturally in London 
in particular worship is conducted in the language of 
almost every nationality. 

In many cases the history of these churches for the 
stranger within our gates is packed full of interest. 

Take the Dutch church in Austin Friars, for 
instance. The year 1550 saw it constituted by Royal 
Charter, granted by King Edward VI., as a Pro- 
testant church for Flemish, French, German, and 
Polish refugees exiled from the Continent. 

The building in which they worshipped originally 
belonged to the Augustine Friars, founded by Hum- 
phrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex ; but to-day 
only the nave of the church in which the Dutchmen 
of London worship remains of the original structure. 

The French Protestants, who, it will have been 
noticed, were associated at first with the Dutch 
church, now worship in Soho Square and at Mon- 
mouth Road, Bayswater. 

After severing their connection with the Dutch 
owing to the increase of their numbers, they ha 
more than one place of meeting. At one time their 
ecclesiastical accommodation was so small that 
Charles II. came to their rescue and allowed them to 
hold their services in the Chapel Royal, Savoy—the 
residence of King John of France, by the way, after 
his capture by the Black Prince. e French Pro- 
testants continued tobe associated with the Savoy 
till 1733. 

Lutheran or German Protestant churches, on the 
other hand, are now much more numerous than the 
French. 

The facilities for worshipping in German wero 
sharply brought before the public when the German 
service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, was 
abandoned not so long ago. When petitions were 
made for the restoration of this service it was 
pointed out that it was unnecessary, as there were 
already nine or ten German. churches in London. 

London, too, has its Eglise Helvetique, or Swiss 
church, which is situated in Endell Street. 

Nor can it be said that the foreign Roman Catholic 
is ge by the great Church to which he belongs. 

In » not so long ago it was only at the chapels 
associated with the foreign embassies that the native 
devotees of the ancient faith were allowed to worship. 

This is borne out by the history of the Sardinian 
Chapel, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which is the oldest 
Roman Catholic building in London. Erected in 
1648, it was for many a day a sanctuary for English 
Roman Catholics, for the only entrance was through 
the house of the Sardinian Ambassador. 

Speaking of the Sardinian Chapel, it may be men- 
tioned that at one time there were in London seven 
chapels associated with the embassies of the Roman 
Catholic Powers. Of these, besides that of Sardinia, 
the only one remaining is the Bavarian Chapel, in 
Warwick Street, Golden Square, now known as the 
Church of the Assumption. ; 

Not only in London, but throughout the country as 
well, the Roman Catholic Church is most attentive to 
foreigners who adhere to her tenets, and in com- 
munities where the hing element prevails one is 
cg to find a French, German, or Polish priest at 
work, 

In 1850 the Greeks found themselves numerous 
enough to erect a church of their own in London 
Wall, and are now established at St. Sophia’s, 
Moscow Road, Bayswater. The Greek ritual, it needs 
hardly to be added, is also to be witnessed at the 
chapel of the Russian Embassy, in Welbeck Street, W. 

The Jews, as is well known, are most numerous in 
London, and so are their synagogues. The first of 
these was established in King Street, Duke’s Place, 
on their return to this country during the Common- 
wealth. The Jewish synagogues number in all about 
forty, and are to be found particularly in the East 
and West Ends of the metropolis. 

The Mohammedan worship is conspicuous in the 
Woking district, and not so very long ago the 

y their peculiar 
ritual in Hyde Park. 

While the above statements about places of worshi 
for foreigners apply principally to London, it shoul 
not be forgotten that our other great cities, notably 
Glasgow and Liverpool, possess chapels or shrines 
where strangers assemble to praise the Deity in 
accordance with their own national forms of belief. 


er fs 


“Keep your seats, please, ladies and gentlemen,” 
said a theatrical manager; “there is no danger what- 
ever, oe, for some inexplicable reason the gas has 
gone out. 

Then a boy shouted from the gallery: “Perhaps 
it didn’t like the play.” 


oa pion 
ve been smiling 

the manner in which 
a would-be barglar 
was sold the o' 

night in the City. 
Tempted by the ° 
cacies in the window 
of a Fleet Street 
restaurant, the thief 
daringly smashed the 


lass, picked up : 
farge © pie, an 
dashed” off ‘with a 


stout constable and a 
small crowd in hot 
pursuit. But fortune 
was against him. The 
ier antl 

i e dis 
wet of his band, and 
the pie thus rudely 
broken revealed its  steann, 
contents to be not im 
savoury meat, but a 
few handfuls of most 
unpalatable sawdust ! . 

ually amusing was the theft that took place in 
the small hours of the morning at the village of 
Uddingston, in Scotland. , 

“Wha's dune it?” gasped the horrified village con- 
stable, as he came upon & licensed grocer’s shop with 
the window smashed. He had not far to seek. Down 
the road was a poor woman, squirming as though in 
agony, ahd protesting that she was certain she was 


Nes that 
Teed ie 


Sawdust Ple and 
tion Whisky. 


poisoned, 
The sight of the bottles in the window had been 
too much for her. She broke into the ises, 


; prem 
picked up a bottle, and it was only after she had 
taken a good pull at the — that she discovered 
that it wae not ic whisky she thought it to be, but 
merely harmless coloured..water! 


ay 


In Glasgow, again, the cashier of a large office was 
startled on entering his office one morning te find 


that thieves had been there before him, and that on8----—-""_— 


of his | safes had been opened. As the strong 
box was difficult to open, it was easy to see that the 
task had been an all-night job, and the imagination 
fails to conjure up the language that must havo 
been used when the housebreakers discovered that 
the contents of the safe were only books! 

But a more elaborate “take-in” was that experienced 
by a smart St. Petersburg thief. In the course of 
his peregrinations he observed that a noted hi 
court official was in the habit of lodging his valuab. 
with his jeweller personally. What did the daring 
rascal do but make himself up as his intended vic- 
tim ; and one night, as the official's carriage waited for 
him at the court offices, the counterfeit suddenly 
appeared and ordered the coachman to drive to the 
jeweller’s. 

“The jewels,” he exclaimed, as the shopman came 
to attend to his orders, and a moment or two later 
the case with its contents valued at thousands of 
pounds lay at his side. 

WHAT THE X-RAYS TOLD. 

To slip out of the carriage as the coachman made 
for “home” through the ill-lit streets wae easily 
accomplished, but it must have been heart-breaking 
to the thief when he afterwards discovered that the 
renee pe which he had dared so much were only 

ams . 

It appeared that the official had two sets of 
jewels, one of them real for State occasions, and 
the other mada of for less important functions. 
The jeweller, knowing that there was no State cere- 
mony on the evening the counterfeit official called, 
had im accordance with custom handed out the imita- 
tion gems. 

The thieves who raided Dr. Nepveu's laboratory at 
Marsejlles School of Medicine must, however, be 
classed as more unfortunate. Among other things 
they bagged a dozen rabbits and a guinea- 


ig. 

Whether they enjoyed the rabbit-pie history does 
not say, but the public smiled when Dr. Nepveu men- 
tioned that the animals had been more or less inocu- 
lated with tuberculosis germs. 

Scientific research was also the undoing of a New 
York lady who indulges, or did indulge, in the 
popular hobby of souvenir-collecting. On one occa- 
sion she had the honour of being invited to an exhibi- 
tion by the X-Rays Society. After dinner experiments 
were submitted, and_ by-and-by operations with the 
weird rays were made on the members of the com- 


pany. 

As the light was flashed on the lady the operator 
suddenly burst out laughing. 

“Why ” he exclaimed, “you've got a spoon in your 
corsage ! 

The discomfiture of the lady may be imagincd 
when she had straightway to confess that she had 
surreptitiously hidden the spoon in her dress at 
dinner as a memento of the occasion. But the ex- 

re doubtless cured her of her rather unfortunaté 
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There is Still Time to 


: crt or. £250 
One Cash Gift of 825. 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, cither singly or collectively, repre- 
eent a surname. 

What you have to do is to find the longest 
surname made up entirely from the names of 
_ objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
which have the same sound). 

An “‘object’’ does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
and discover the surname which each of them 
represents. When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces previded. Then fill in 
your name and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all the subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be pa‘d 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 


A farther sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following manner among those sho come next: 
One Cach Gift of £290; One Cash Gift of £100; 
One Cash Gift of £90; One Cash Gift of £25; 

, One Cash Git of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 94 
+ 50 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gifts of 
teach. No competitor will receive more than 
one gift. 


EDALJIS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
Proven miscarriages of justice, such as Beck was 
the \:ctim of, to say nothing of problematical ones 
like the Rolls and the Edalji cases, are far more 
commoa than most people suppose. Indeed, one 
high authority estimates that no fewer than_ 20,000 
wrongful convictions take place every year in London 


alone. ; 

Why, then, do they not attract more notice than 
they do? The answer is that most of the victims 
are people in humble circumstances, who have neither 


the means nor the knowledge neceesary for fixing 
msequently 


public &ttention on their misfortunes. 
they go unregarded. 

Who, for instance, knows anything of the case of 
John Hay, twice convicted and sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude for a crime he did not commit, 
and for which he was afterwards “pardoned”? And 
yet his case was in s sense an even harder one 
than Beck's, in that it proved absolutely ruinous to 
himself, caused his wife to go hopelessly insane, and 
drove his principal witness to commit suicide. 

Then, again, there was the case of the brothers 
Grimme, sentenced in 1902 to penal servitude for 
stealing a vanload of tea from the Minories. Their 
innocence was established solely through the efforts 
of a reporter on one of London evening papers, 
and they were released by order of the Home Secre- 
tary after serving a few weeks only of their’ respective 
sentences. 

Another exceedingly hard case, and one which did 
not even attract the small amount of public attention 
bestowed upon the two peoveding ones, was that 
of a man convicted in 1 of assaulting a young 
i. cyclist in Wales. The man proved a perfect 
alibi. Indeed, Mr. Justice Grantham, who tried 
the case, remarked sarcastically that it was altogether 
too pertect, and sentenced to five yeara’ penal 
servitude. 

Yet within a couple of months it was demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of a doubt that the man was 
quite innocent, and release and a “pardon” followed 
as a matter of course. 


“Tar burglar is Righly sibeated. Did you notice 


hoy proper his was 
“Yes, I did. He was even so particular as to 
speak of his jemmy as ‘my able assistant James.’” 
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HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. 
865 inclusive, ee fifteen sets of Pictures, 


“ Pearson's Weekly,” 


£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


800 Cash Gifts of 81 each. 
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One Cash Gift of 810. 
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A CONFESSION, 

For the first time little Cyril was able to delight 
& waiting world by appearing before it in knicker- 
bockers, and in all the peine of a néwly-acquired 
dignity he stalked into the drawing-room, where his 
parents were entertaining a lady caller. 

My,” said the latter, “what a little swell you 
look in your new knickerbockers!” 

“Yes,” said Cyril complacently; “don’t they fit 
boofly?” And then, with the air of one imparting 
a weighty and important secret, he added: “My 
papa was married in these knickers.” 

cee fe 
Facerious Customer: “I suppose you want me to 
a reomwona el “ 
otographer: “Yes; and pay in advance.” 
Facetinue Customer: “ What's that for?” 
Photographer: “That I may look pleasant too!” 
——+jo—_—_ 


Miss Kuni: “No, Mr. Hunter, I cannot marry 
you. I appom ou will find some other girl.” 
Mr. Forchen-Hunter: “H’m! Can’t you offer me 
any cee consolation than that?” 
iss Kuhl: “Qh, yes; it may console you to know 
that I am not so rich as I am reported to be.” 
one fee 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN, 


stooped to pat 

en he made a last desperate effort to start t 

oe ate ie coo t ae hi 7 paaen 
is the same cat you ” 

is ced, ee 


10 Cash Gifte of 85 each, 


D5... ..scesceccooes svececcssesecccccosccessecees 10 DB. ...cercccorerssscosoerscsescccosvcscesscoescees 


Win 


ccccccecceceee — DB .coeeee ocecccesovccececesceccess oovseesccceccee! 


Appear Next Week. 


VENDETTAS WAGED AGAINST 
RAILWAYS. 

Wuar railway companies dread most is not fog, 
nor even falling dividends, but the covert declara- 
tion Aguinet them of a vendetta by some malicious 
individual or individuals. 

Usually this shows itself in an epidemic of 
attempted train-wrecking, of a similar character to 
that which has been recently raging in the Hucknall 
Torkard district of Nottinghamshire; and_occasion- 
ally such epidemics, owing to the incapacity of the 
authorities, attain to really alarming proportions. 

One of the worst, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, was that which came within an ace of causin| 
the derailment of no fewer than four of the crac 
Midland bay fies ie 1898, and for which a man 
named Tomlinson is now undergoing a sentence of 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 

Revenge was the motive for this string of outrages, 
Tomlinson — been an employee of the company, 
jeoetiigecreng or Pyeng Fe it ara a 

pro! that same ing prom the 
similar series of crimes which,” in  d65-66, caused 
so widespread a feeling of alarm throughout the 
ountry. 

Besides these two notable cases, there have been 
other outbreaks of a like nature; but luckily we 
over here know nothing of the blackmailing train- 
wrecking outrages, s as have become quite an 
ordinary feature of American railroading. . 

A typical case of this latter variety occurred in 
Montana in 1908, when a desperado named Isaao 
Gravelle demanded, in a series of anonymous letters, 
£10,000 from the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
threatening to destroy their trains with dynamite if 
he didn’t get it. Naturally, the directors refused to 
“ ” and Gravelle promptly carried out his threat, 
blowing up trains wholesale. 

He was a cunning, daring criminal, but he was 
taken at last and confined in gaol, whereupon he 
killed severa) of his warders, made his escape, 
and eventually, being hard pressed, shot himself 


oe i eee 
Tous a , - When I write iss into the night 
great difficulty in getting to sleep.” 
A Fa i: “Why don’t Py read over vias you have 


phe, things seen in everyday life explained and illustrated,” 


ust published, price one ehilling, from ali bookstalle and booksellers, will tell you. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY; 


him. 
Jim Ellicott intends committing suicide, and he 
to die with Hart! crime attached to hisname. But 
alight enters his darkness ; Muriel 
her en t to him, and life is once again worth 
living. holds him to his promise, though. 
He is arrested for Zorzsi’s murder, and sentenced to 


Juan Asperillo is a §; artist, and Shebah Zorsi’s 
lover. He swears to have vengeance on her betrayer. 

Shebah Zorsi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 
‘hiding in a convent at Casalarreins. ’ 

Detective Nall is the investigator who has the Zorzi 
murder case in hand. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
_ An Eye for an Eye. 

Exticotr walked towards the taberna, whither Edith 
had been taken. Many eyes were lifted at him with mild 
surprise and curiosity, for, though no one had understood 
the words that had spoken between these two men, 
what had been in their faces was plain for any man to 
read. Most were making now for the wine-shop, for 
excitement conduces to thirst. And where a mug of wine 
may be had for a Loge Diyos would be thirsty? 

Ah, the wine in that London, only the nobles drink 
it!” Miguel Toras was saying, lifting his mug (thrice 
refilled) as Ellicott entered. “It costs gold—yes. Now, 
here——” He caught sight of Ellicott, and thrust his 
mug forward. “ Drink, sefior—drink. You look—what! 
White, like a sick man. 

Ellicott put the cup to his es There was a greasy 
Hinman Boda lark wine from the skin that it had 
pon sane rm Indeed, the black pec egy omy that 

ike ‘swollen corpsea against the wall (for were 
the sewn-up skins of whole sakneale) woxed neither 
appetising nor wholesome. But the wine had virtue in it, 


if it was in a questionable 
“Another, sefior—another,” cried Miguel, as Ellicott 
drained the cup; “this has the sunshine of the hills in it. 


my house. We shall share a mattress there, if you will, 
and a dish of ioc pec when I can get it cooked. Mean- 
read and olives.” 


“Is ih good hands,” answered Miguel, pointing upstairs. 
“Yes, A pied pipes that The ne ay And—ha !— 

a will smell it soon i — 

ited w cicken : w : begins to cook—they have 

‘ico e some bread, while Miguel ran in hi 

anecdotags. he was absurdly lig! spirited, becuase 
he had learned that the men who wore the cocked hata and 
cloaks—that is to say, the Guardias Civiles—had since his 
absence shown no curiosity as to his whereabouts nor 


- daterest in his movements. 


“ A wise man lets his 


too long and too much. We will take a loaf with us—and 
eggs. e Padre will tell you I can cook.” 
_“ Aye, like a woman—and talk,” answered the priest, 
lifting up an admonitory finger. 

“ And so are the man! ” he said of a sudden, turning 
eyes on Ellicott. And with his eyes he seemed to be 
measuring and sounding and gauging the depths of the 
other's soul. “And yet,” he added thoughtfully, as though 
comparing what he saw with some table or standard that 
he had in his own mind, “you do not look like a villain.” 
. Tam what is nearly as bad,” returned Ellicott slowly, 

for I seemed like one. To believe a man is a villain is 
the first step towards making him one.” 

The Padre. Veja nodded gravely. “Only he knows him- 
eclf what is true—and that is something,” he said. “ And 


* yet who waits for the rigs of wrongs grows old, and 


when one is very old no 
you are young.” 

“And we drank the beer together in London, reverendo,” 
put in Miguel. “Ah, that London! And that beer! We 
89 up to my house, reverendo. Do you accompany us?” 

* No; in half an hour I christen Pedro Quereno's child. 
Being the first, there is much cackle, as a hen, so I must 
not be late, Then I shall take my almuerco, and . . . 
yes, ~° I will come afterwards.” | 


ng matters very much. Now, 


e 

“There are some things tnforgivable, father,” pro- 
nounced Asperillo, not possienately, with ac fury in’ his 
voice, only with a cold iron resolve behind his words that 
seemed to have come out of much thought. 

The priest dug his knife thoughtfully into the little slab 
of carne de Membrilla that formed the sweet of his simple 
uid-day meal, and there was a hard look in his eyes. As 


& priest, he taught that there was no offence too great to 


forgive, and that o man’s chance of forgiveness was 
measured by what he himeelf forgave. At the same time, 
he only remembered that he was a man, and that where 
love o & woman is concerned a man has no mercy. 

“ At least,” he said non-committedly, “sometimes even 
the people we don’t like speak the truth. Now, that man 
ed a tale to tell. It is a fool that speaks nothing but 

ies. ” 


“Or the Evil One himself,” returned Asperillo darkly. 
“ My ther, his lies deceived the woman.” 

“His face did not seem dishonest,” commented the 
E “and I know something of faces. Moreover, he 

as earned the respect of Miguel Toras, who is not a 
saint, I grant you. Still a0 one can be wholly bad who 
earns the respect of cze man. And the young English 
lady who came from the wreck (the saints grant she is 
sleeping peacefully), she was solicitous after him . 3 
re § spoke his name. Now, women sometimes under- 

“My father,” broke in Asperilio passionately, “tell me 
why he is here, then! I mean, why he was seeking this 
place where Shebah was hidden. For that much he 
admitted. He was to Gibraltar. Chance wrecked 
the ship at this spot, and brought him here a day or two 
earlier. He has but one virtue—he is fearless. He 
frankly confessed he had come to find Shebah. Why? 
Why? Was this for Shebah’s honour! Reverendo, 
should he attempt to aes her, I will shoot him dead?” 

“ You have told him 7 

“« Yes.” 

“ And his answer!” 

“ He has a smile, father—a deep mocking smile, that 
sets one’s blood on fire with fury. Yes, he smiled and 
=~ ~ was seeking more than life now. He cannot really 

ve her.” 

“No, I do not think he meant that,” said the priest, with 
& deep wisdom shining in his eyes. “I think it was 
o oe JR ww petene smasiing_ sles: Some men 
do much and are rea y, to face death, for example, in a 
matter of their honour. 

“You mean he would wish to—give her his name?” 

“No, not that. I mean, I am not sure that he is the 
guilty man.” 

“Then his lies must be clever, since by a word or two 
he .is able to gain you over, my father,” returned Asperillo 
cynically. “Now, for my part, I heard that man before a 
jadge ai an English court, with a clever lawyer to defend 

im, he was found guilty.” 

And Asperilio with this retort passed through the door- 

way and went down the stone steps to the street. 
old man followed him with his eyes, and then he 
rose from the table and went to the balcony. 

In the street, Asperillo turned, not towards the sea, but 
up the way that emerged out upon the steep path which 
led to the convent. He went on swiftly like a man bent 
upon a settled purpose. The ‘priest watched him, 

“In some circumstances,” he said to himself, “some 
men think like mules. There are here all the essentials of 


T have been in it for a long time and have not 

it. For in the theatre of life there are not — 

tators. All take a hand. And sometimes one is sud- 

enly thrust into a principal unawares, . . . Yes, 
I will go up to Miguel Toras’ house.” 

Meanwhile, Asperillo went his way up the street. There 
was another gateway like that upon the water-side at the 
end of the street, marking the confines of the village, and 
from it on each side sprang the wall. In the shade of the 

ateway he paused a moment, sitting down upon a stone 
tt, had been worn hollow by others who had sat there in 
their times through the centuries. 

He sat there to think, to decide what course he was to 
take, for he recognised that circumstances were converging 
towards a crisis. In his blind hate of the man whom he 
conceived had wronged him he could no more think reason- 


ably than he could act cn pred 

e sight of the man inflamed him. The knowledge 
that he was eo near, that he was breathing the same air, 
that he was almost within hail of the voice, was intolerable 
to his mind’s peace. : 

That his presence here boded no good to Shebah he was 
firmly convinced. That there was the slightest possibility 
of there being any foundation for Ellicott’s protestations 
of innocence he could not believe. He held fast by the 
ba ago: of the law that had determined him guilty. 

e only held that Ellicott was in possession of an 
extraordinary gift for cheating those who ordinarily 
might be expected to know truth from lies. That the 
Padre Veja should have allowed himself to be imposed 
upon filled him with mingled resentment and disappoint- 
ment. For he was persuaded that the priest believed in 
Jim Ellicott, which was not quite true, for Father Veja 
only hesitated to judge a man without hearing him. 

n aypertiie's mind one who believed in Ellicott was 
necessarily an enemy. It seemed to him that where he 
looked for help he would get none, that this matter was 
going to be his own fight. And this thought somehow 
aroused him to a sense of the necessity of making a great 
effort—in short, to desperation. 

For a man thrust suddenly on his own resources will dare 
more, will accomplish more than one who has support. © 

His thoughts were fuel to themselves. They burned and 
burned again. In his own overwrought mind he was con- 
vinced that he would be justified in doing any extreme act. 

He tore a leaf from a pocket bok and wrote upon it in 
English this note to Shebah. He wrote it in lish so 
that others would not read‘it. These were the words : 

“That villain is here—the man you trusted, who killed 
your father. I have seen him face to face. He has ex- 
pressed determination to see you, but I swear by all the 
saints that if he makes the attempt I will kill him. He 
has told me himself he will come to you. He is bold, and 
will stay at nothing. Yet I shall watch. He has had my 
warning. As true as I live, I will shoot him dead if he 
even comes under the convent walls. And yet——” 

Asperillo paused irresolutely in his writing, and lifted 


@ tragedy. Now, I myself begin here to take a hand 
Nay, perhaps 


his eyes to the brown hill. And there was a new fierce 
look in them—a thought shining through from his brain. 

“And yet,” he murmured, reading the words he had 
written and broken off at—‘and yet”—he went on 
writing—“why not let him come? He has earned his 
death. Is it not written—a life for a life? Your father's 
blood cries out from the ground. We are shamed while 
this murderer lives. Are we to be cowards—to shrink 
from our duty?” 

He stop writing again, and read over what he had 
written with a grim smile, For it seemed to him that 
these words would serve, if he judged Shebah Zorzi 

ht. And so he wrote again : 

It should be our duty to induce him to come to meet 
ou in the darkness. He spilled blood in the night, a0 let 
is own be spilled. Covered by the darkness, we could 

take our vengeance without fear of failure or discovery. 
He is resting in the house of one Miguel Toras. The very 
fates have worked with him, for even while seeking this 

t he has been cast up here by the very sea itself. 
erhaps he will rest all “7 and wait till to-morrow. Yet 

by masegunent be) cosh be brought up on the hill 

Ni 


present would be 
it be possible to exchan; 

if came up to-night. the goons wall is a door. 

Perhaps you could get the 5 ae that. If. so, let him 

meet you near it, and I shall there. When R ay have 

written the note, throw it over the wall near 

and I shall find it. I will find a way m pop hg ea 


firmly and resolutely. The occasion 
Having written this, he folded 


F that—from bred cradle - the 
grave—a journey upon a leads to no- 
where. Some travellers Sond trnloher they go, and why, 
bea leach whe do not a Moe Ta 

t. For who en in thought cesking enhepp’s 
ae since greater fea aon means a greater capacity for 
suffering. 

He reached the door of the convent and rang the bell. 
The little shrivelled woman who was doorkeeper peered 
through the grating and asked who was there. ’ 

“It is I, who came with the Padre yesterday,” answered 
Asperillo. “I do not seek to see anyone, but I: bring a 
note for the sefiorita-who is in the care of the good sisters. 
You will convey it, eh?” 

“TI don’t know, sefior. To-day we are in retreat. I shall 
have to do a penance for even talking to you.” —_. 

“Then here, my sister, is something to buy candles with 
i * Blessed Virgin, so that your penance may be 
ighter.” : 

He held a big five-peseta piece up to the grating. The 
fingers closed over it, and over the slip of paper. 

You will deliver it?” he asked. 

“Yes, at the se of my soul’s peace,” came the 
voice. “But all are at prayers in the chapel now. It 
shall be done—presently. 

speri go away. He went a little distance 
sons is np to — Neg Pigs s t —— 
an ickly pear. In midst of this growth he foun 

Lig og 4 hihden from sight 
and there he atretched himself upon the sandy soil: 
i i them, and 
he had his own thoughts for company. Such thoughts were 
not good to be alone with. 

Every hour or so he went from his retreat and skirted 
the brown walls of the convent garden as far as the gate. 
Thrice he made the journey without reward. The fourth 
time he picked up a screw of paper. He opened it, and 
when he read w was written there a little laugh of 
exultation broke from him. 


———— 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. 
Where the Priest takes a Hand. 

“An arrow shot at the right moment finds a mark for 
itself,” murmured the Padre Veja, reaching for his age- 
browned hat. “Indeed, everything in ite season and in 
its ae aa this is cere I _* hand. At this 
moment I can do good, perhaps. misses an oppor- 
tunity to be of use the world owes nothing to.” 

He went down the street swinging his red handkerchief. 
By the gateway he stopped to pat a child on the head, and 
he occupied vary seconds in diving into his pocket to 
find a little packet, which, when produced, pfoved to 
contain little sweets, cunningly coloured blue and red and 
pink, of about the size and s of peas. 

“Here are two for you, Catalina—see, pink and blue; 
and you, Doroteita—what, both red? No, no more than 
two, nifions. We save to-day that we may have to-morrow. 
Now, run away, chicas.” 

He climbed the edge of the little harbour, and went up 
towards the ruined castle by the rugged way. In the little 
patio, which Miguel had built up against the side of the 
massive wall of the castle, whereover ran an ill-cultivated 
fig tree and a vine that strangled it, Jim Ellicott sat, blink- 
ing at the sun. He had just awakened from a four hours’ 
good sleep, and he felt refreshed. From inside came a 
sizzling sound, and a fragrant odour was borne to th 
nostrils from the same source, Miguel was cooking. 

“A Re for loo! after himeelf, that,” observed the 
riest, a greeting Ellicott. He pointed a thumb into a 
as in the wall which served Miguel as kitchen. 

“He is looking after me at the samo time,” said Ellicott, 
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. . « him the name | go astray. It was delivered into Jim Ellicott’s hand by a 

“Yes—yes: be has bis good pointe . . . that man. To tell Asperillo what I know—to tell a ke. whe ‘5 "4 4, ae 

e = ee pal example, is irreproachable. I] Shebah Zorzi gave me. vivkes lbous —— . See wie eere BR gh 
Ome EP to ta * . 


“There's one thing I do not understand,” said Ellicott. ; 
©] have, them. to thank you for that,” said Ellicott | “ He has seen her. Yas she silent about this—eubject? ‘. Miguel, who might have known the boy, was taking a 


& s siesta at the time. But then when Ellicott had smoothed 
nietly. ; Yes . . . it was a matter of difficulty . . - the elip of h here it had : 
net would not coademn s man unheard,” said the Padre aeee of such things. I was present at the interview—end y heper Engli helt pre i FBhebalr Z = lee it 


holy mother. It was strictly a business in 
yes eee ® yuatter of her money. she told 
him nothing. Indeed, she has kept silence all these months 
till a week ago... in the confessional. And per- 
ip not know all now. And now, stay with 
Heaven,” he added, in the Spanish manner, going out into 
the sunlight. “I hurry away because it is—necessary. 

But when he had gone s dozen steps he turned sbout 
aa ory reponse to stay where you are until I 

“Let mee as y where . 
send or come for you,” he said. And then he hurried down 
the hill towards the quay and the gateway, with anxiety 
marked deeply on his face. 

“Just a li , and how much too late!” he murmured to 


If. 

A€ the door of his house he found « man, white from 
head to foot with the dust of the hills, in the act of 
dismounting from a horse. es 

“TI am from Villanueva de la Reina, reverendo. 


He had once seen the signature on a receipt when h 
ee pee an instalment of money to Israel Zorzi, for the 
gifl helped this old man in his business. And there 
— peculia? characteristics in the signature difficult to 


did not read either the 6j or what was written 
above it without a little of emotion, because this 
seemed to indicate that at last this was the end, that at 
peor to be done. For she wrote : 

“Tf understand you are here, and wish wu ly to see 
me. I am not free in this place, and, though I have taken 
no vows, I am constantly watched. I see you, it must 
be by stealth. Sometimes before bed I walk in the garden. 
pay tig little ney bs lly on — a may be 
al outsi a vespers. Perhaps I may be 
Shle to'see you there for e moment—bat only for a 
moment.” 


t. 

“A moment will be enough,” he murmured to himself, 
when he had read it—“ enough to tell her what I havo 
been accused of, and enough to make her understand who 
killed her father.” 

He listened. A sound of a clanging bell came to his 
<< TE Li Sa 

is eyes went e — , while ringing note 
of the bell vibrated oe lage, now soft as Se ind 
bore the sound away, and then sharp and resonant again. 

“So the Padre has lost no time in seeing her,” he said, 


Sao See ae “This is no doubt 


“ Which seems the Spanish bc 4 observed Ellicott. 

The priest shrugged his shoulders—s convenient gesture, 
which may mean anything or nothing, and is discreetly 
non-committing. Then he turned his eyes suddenly on 
Ellicott. 

“Will you tell me,” he said, “what you have had to do 
with Shebah Zorzi?” ‘ 

mi te tell you in one Lepr — Jim 
icott, looking straight in riest’s . 

“Then what is the story of it Ee Foo "1 — 
himself on a seat as one prepare en. 
aat they could gaze on the open sea and the coast of Africa 
beyond. They both looked out on this picture, but their 
eyes stayed on the line of reefs, that jutted out from the 
western horn of the bay, where the stranded Creole stuck 
and the surf mate tet cag erie aged as though + ~ Les a 

th of ¢ this ship was ° i 
ee my ae mat P Elicott, after a 
. I been wholly blameless—no, 
not in the way you think, but because I was once & 
coward. I once reached a point in my life when I was 
afraid of the future. Pe that is hard for you to 
understand, because here—the life seems worth living. 

“We, too, have our tragedies,” commented the aes 
gently, looking et the brown convent with © light his 


3 

: 
rp 
H 


saints bri uu message.” 
co i death,” said the spe ro 


Villanueva is a! and a half away.” 
eyes ed like gr “You will take this horse, zorereada. I 
“Fortune gave me a double blow,” continued Ellicott. 
“Z loved « woman and lost et mured the priest wisely 
al is always bitterness,” murmured the % 
Indeé, this per got seemed to know much of life. 
“ And almost in th 


can go back on 


frequent. It was rt of his work—to usher poor souls 
inte? Eternity. And such work comes before everythin 


“TH one hour I was a ric man; in the next » pauper. 
‘And then I was afraid. I shrank from the future, an it 


sermed ferred his innocence. Yet perhdps the had some object in 
rather en ea nny a Lot course, this. It hed not very clear. Laggdhote ged bad wat 0 be 
every trouble. » m was ro ew 
have had my, ee ee the peculiar necessities of the case, and Nroald Sserange 


ingly. 

“So you have a letter, amigo,” observed Miguel, coming 
from in and knackling the sleep from his eyes. “ Does 
the Padre send for you? 

“I¢ is from the sefiorita,” returned Ellicott. 

“Then the reverendo works qin, ” gaid Miguel, 
nodding confidently. “Yes, once work, he makes the 
args fly = his heels. Dlg — or s an end 
of your journey, ex re’ ively, “ some- 
times when think ft is the last tarn of the ead, when 


The priest took @ piece of paper, thin and cross-lined, 
and hePwrote upon it in ink the few words thet, were 20 


upon it, he took out an envelope—with some reluctance, 
because 


envelopes cost money—and, 
He oe ete oe ae abe prepted up aguiont s book. 
ide it an t on a st a s 
Before starting off he joand ate A “Pies 


“You know the caballero who is with me?” he 
remembered. Lge, tre 


killed a man. If I was g to my death by my own 
hand, would I take his crime upon my shoulders and die 
with it fastened to my name! ver, I owed him an 
obligation, because he once saved my life when we were 
boys by getting me free from an overturned boat when I 
was led in the sail. And so, more than anythin 


becau ared very little what they said of me after said. The ro had given him | you get to it there lies the worst and the steepest ahead. 
was deed, 1 comentell en pores we arranged thi a real bed for a slight service. “Then tg will find Yes, it is often so. But the sefiorita can prove your 
80 every n pointed me out as him and tell him there is a letter of importance awaiting , that m sin. And the man she can 
murderer. I wrote a letter detailing how and why it had ere.” name—the puilty man! It may be supposed that his time 
been done, for chance made that easy, because the victim | The Padre went out by the upper gate the horse, | is finished. 

was one Israel Zorzi, e moneylender.| Now, I owed this | with cassock turned 7 ‘and his feet in boxes that | “Yes, Eliicott, picking up his cap 

man money, because I had been bound for a friend who served as stirrups, and along the dusty road around the “The oe Slwage seve ee God knows his 
died, and, as the old man had sought to force payment, -base of She Kill at, She top of whiten e convent of the | business,” contin Miguel th tfully. “And yet I 
there had been no love between us. This I put in the Blessed. Virgin stood. And Asperillo, from the place where | cannot understand why troth been kept back so 
letter—that I had shot Zorzi because he dunned me. But is lay: srunng the eaickiy- peers ad She Jong bares et He long did you not escape from prison sooner, an 


aloes, saw 
——— e 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
‘6 This is Not the Man.” 

Ir was at this point that the ancient nonentity of a 
woman who imperfectly looked after the Padre Veja's 
temporal welfare by a very small act undid all that the 
worthy priest had arranged. For soon after the Padre’s 
departale she entered the room and set eyes on the letter 
that was propped up against the book on the table. 

Like most who cannot read written signs, she looked 
upon a letter with a mingling of superstition and awe. 
— it there, and being unable to decipher the name 
upon it, she naturally concluded that it was for the Padre 
himself, and that someone had carelessly left it in this 
exposed position. Someone had come upstairs, of course, 
unknown to herself, which was not as it should be. 

Now, a letter was a thing ce. If someone 


of im 
could come quietly up end deliver a letter in this way, 
someone might with equal ease come and steal it. And so 
the wise woman did what in the circumstances seemed 
prudent. She took possession of it for the Padre till he 


came in. 
Therefore it came about that when the messenger dul 
found wand tka Arius, eines, in. sespones 40 4k 
bidding, role no — a for ham, and, more- 
over, ‘ual house! iping to 

aibees, Ba Suan Asperilis wreak onk on : 
~ i At Rae saiien’ ie prea had Tene ey: eacxlons: 9 
eanwhile, there was another letter, and that did not 


woman changed her mind—which made ne Maree to live, 


convent—" might have been discovered before? Thus that 
marriage might not have taken place, sefior, and she—you 
never told me her name, é ur betrothed, might 
have been reserved for you. d_ yet, who knows? The 
good God has long eyes, as the Padre says, and the women 
we love are not always as divine as we think them. And 
the woman who matries another man would never be & 


success as our own wife.” 

“It is a bachelor who talks,” smiled Ellicott. 

“And therefore without prejudice,” retorted Miguel. 
“ And an outsider sees both sides, top and bottom and all 
round the game. Is she beautiful, améigo—this lady who 
became the wife of—of your enemy? y, for example. 
as beautiful as the English sefiorita who is with Mother 
Zarzuela at the taberna’” 

It had never occurred to Ellicott to Edith Smith 
with Mariel, and if he did now at this o' s instigation, 
he certainly did not reveal the result of his thoughts. 

“T’m not eure that I’m very good at judging a woman,” 
he answered, turning away. 

“Por vida mia,” muttered Miguel, as Ellicott went 
down the hill. “He must have bad at judging e 
woman. I believe so—yes.” 


(Another instalment next week.) 


that he borrowed from me, that bore my name. 

“Thus I was arrested, and evidence seemed to come 
from the four winds to condemn me. It was then I 
learned all the circumstances of Israel Zorzi’s death, and 
I found that I had been duped and betrayed in more 
eenses than one. This traitor had sworn to me that he had 
killed Zorzi in self-defence because the other had attacked 
him owing to a quatrel over some money. If I had been 
ear-mi at time, perhaps I should have made a 
better examination of this statement; but I remembered 
that Zorzi was hot-tempered, and that on the same day, 
over my own matters, he had — gga an 
threateningly to me in his office. So, like a fool, I believed. 
It was rwards that I found out how deeply Israel 
Zorzi had been wronged by this man.” 

“His ter!” muttered the priest, with a hard face, 
gazin, 4 over towards the convent. 

“Yes, Israel Zorzi went out to take vengeance on the 
betrayer, and was himself killed by the man, who thus 
— a double crime. And I have borne the guilt of 

“ And you have come here——” 

“To — to Shebah Zorzi, who knows at least that I 
ve a ess—of one crime. And the other hinges upon 

e first.” 

“ And the guilty man—his name?” 

“She knows it. Perhaps you have already heard it, my 
father. It is Vincent Hartley.” 

The priest dropped his red handkerchief, that he had 
been mechanically folding and unfolding. 

“Ha! And I have been a fool for not remembering it,” 
he exclaimed almost fiercely, “ far it was the name she 
told me in confession. There is no wrong in divulgin 
that. But these English names . . . they are dro 
ont are to remember. And your name, hombre?” 


“By the saints , it is the name Juan Asperillo gave 
ome And I doubted because I had heard the other saa, 
What is it? Yes—Hartley. But my memory was like 

wine-skin. Now, I have but to tell Asperillo!” 

e got apon his feet hurriedly and looked down the hill. 
“Jt is best to put out a flame when there is gunpowder 
pear,” he added as he picked up his hat. 

# You are going!” said Ellicott. 
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“Certainly,” said the student ; “come in.” would explain why they are so seldom carried out!” | boy, in a little while you wil] come to understand 
Ah!” exclaimed the old man, “everything is just ; to that if a woman had a chest of drawers as long as 
the same. Same old table, same old fireplace, same Mrs. Mucoms: “My husband is a perfect crank.” | Piccadilly and as high as Nelson’s monument, che | 
old screen”—then catching sight of the girl—“same | Mrs. Buggins: “All husbands are, my dear.” would find something to put in every drawer. Take 


old dodge.” 2 Mrs. Muggins: “But fancy a man who complai my advice; if you've got anything you want to take 
«Sir, exclaimed the student, “that is my sister!” | that my aiaverd-slasees are:not as strong ae these as of, wrap it in a pce = jee and put it under — 
By Jove, air,” was the rejoinder, “same old story.” | his mother used to make!” ~~ the bed.” ae wee SG 


4 
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Keep Peps by your Bedside. 


A 


“Keep Peps by your bedside,” is a motto which no sufferer from throat, lung, and chest troubles should { 
ever forget. The magic of modern science has at last imprisoned the pure healing balsamic breath of the 
rich pine-forests, in the form of palatable little tablets called Peps. Peps not only bring the breath of the ot, 
pine-forests to every home, but in a highly condensed form. ati 
If you suffer from bronchitis or asthma, keep Peps by your bedside, for they will soothe and allay that 
persistent tickling cough, which keeps you awake at night, and disturbs the rest of everybody in the house. 
If you are troubled with the dry hacking cough, which speaks of deep-seated lung-trouble, keep Peps 
by your bedside, for there is nothing which will bring such relief, or check so consistently the wasting 
Mand weakening caused by incessant coughing. 
If the children are croupy, weak-chested, or troubled with bronchial coughs, whooping coughs, or A 
“7 wheeziness, mothers should keep Peps by the bedside, for children take the pleasant little tablets readily, and 
Wg" they are absolately safe and free from all dangerous drugs. 
Keep Peps by your bedside, and take them freely if you have any symptoms of catching cold or influenza. ‘ 
Taken in time, you will throw off the infection, in the earliest stage, and have ' 
good reason to bless the wisdom of keeping a box of Peps always by your bedside. . 
Keep Peps by your bedside, and take them when others in the house are suffering ff! 
{ 
i 


& 
Wy, ih 


ait 


F.> ae 


* 


from colds, sore throat, and influenza. The germicidal and antiseptic pine-essences in Peps 
will safeguard you against all infection. 


Peps are a safe. sound, and sensible remedy for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Sore Throats, Haskiness, Loss Voice, Bronchial Colds, 
Smokers’ Throat, Relaxed Throat, Croup, that Influensa 


AUTION. 


for your free sample 
of Peps, and enclose ld. stamp for 


Pearson's Weekly, Feb. 21/(? 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Rice Frittere 

May be made out of cold rice age oe 
beaten up with an egg, flour, and a pin 
of baking-powder. som into pretty shapes 


' 
i 
y 


and fry in deep fa’ . 
Cocoan Notwii its outline, the little 
se eed yo ot ed et te tru fies ct 
the 
Guarter of a pound of desiccated cocoanut, one of forty-two inch goods for matarialisation. 
aie “= yaad ee : collar being ut ble. = oe 
ee a olin o other. Wet The beck is quite but, like the fronts, with 
press . Bake in a sharp their inverted box-p! is cut in one throug’ 
oven till the pastry is done. its entire length. The pattern includes a bodice 
Potato Curry lining ae toe to extend ete} pa 
with cold meat, or as a break- the top of this the neat gt is raed 
fast dish th hard-boiled eggs. some that fastening on the shoulder, after lining 
i slices fa Oct i been hooked, at the centre front. Then the fronte 
anions oT belied eye thom with of the dress should be closed invisibly with hooks 
ike eute all with ourry powder, add and eyes alternately placed. 
a little gravy, and a squeeze of lemon- Wine-red is so fashionable just now that there 
if you have it. Allow all to stew for is excellent excuse for selecting it for the children. 
minutes, and serve very hot. This is . Hare it vould Bak pes charming, with ite 
really a dainty dish and most inexpensive. contrasting note ( ribbon) on 


Fiat Plumcakes These last-named portions might aleo be du 
excellent for a and should be orate lehman portions Sotnigen the washing 
still warm when eaten. W: ounces of vest an: 


_ WIVES WHO HELP. 

Ir is not —, the wife who stands behind her husband's counter, 
done vd pas dy Jeo een or labours with him, shoulder to shoulder, who is 
brown sugar over it. e p to a man. 

Many women distinctly feminine, and, to all a 
lessly wubusinesslike, are first-class aids to their busy Ecbanda, tnd Sey 


Apple Roly-poly. 
seldom or never enter the shops, offices, or factories over whi 


four ounces of dried apple rings to 


eo 


soak ht in just sufficient water to cover. | husbands rule. 
Next day a Tight suet crust and cover | A woman blessed with the faculty of saying or doing the right thing 
with the slices of drained). Sift » at the right minute is bound to be a help to her husband. The woman 
over the apple and flavour with a little who can If indispensable to her husband as his soci 
Jomon rind and, if liked, a suspicion of ground | mentor and co-entertainer has many pleasures which the less tactful 
cinnamon. Roll up the ports, sisters miss. ie ; 
ends and them very securely.| Everyone recognises as a the woman who is for ever quoting 
Boil ina for two hours, and serve with | the clever sayings of her husband and dwelling st upon his 
aweet sauce. port. palate, success in business, and so on, . the wife who 
Brown Scones ows when to drop a hint that counts is really worth while. 

Are appreciated at the breakfast 
table, age | be as follows: Rub ON BATHING BABY. 
three ounces of bu to one d and a 


than is should be - ed 
with s thermometer, for to try the water with the hand is not o 


Physicians say that an infant's bath for the first few months should 
scone - shaped | be given at 98 degrees, lowering the ure y until, by 
pieces, brush over with milk, and bake in a | the time the healthy child is six months old, it may be given at 
quick oven. N.B.—Buttermilk is better than ag age and by the end of the first year at 90 


M should be gi to the te’ of the s bath 
ORE care given { mperature beby’ b 


be followed by « brisk rubbing with a coarse towel. 
signs of pallor and lotks blue after a tub arox keep to the warm 
nge bath antes as the tub bath is too much of s drain on the 


NURSERY NECESSARIES. 
Tux nursery should be the brightest, sunniest, and 


with a fork, and before the in the house if ible. No hangings, which will collect dust or 
‘ vels ing colours which destroy young eyes, but have light chintz which 
tneply 10 lama ial Oil wish Nor the furniture, matting and @ rug for the floor, and tinted 


or sanitary 


any germs of dust. 
nursery is always desirable, as it insures not 
, tem! , Pleasant warmth, but acts as & ventilator. Quiet 
coer lemon om Pepper and ealt. | is indispensable for a child’s welfare, and the room should, if necessary, 
of good stock into , cover | be at the top of the house, where its sleep can be undisturbed. 
pie-crust, ornament leaves cut | Cleanliness, fresh air, and sunshine are very good medicines for 
should be first of all remarkable for these 


Jar-hour for being put to sleep, and the 
our or five should five in evening 
at latest. Pillows are bad for baby. A tufted mattress and a very 

wmouign Sor a2 child. 
‘And’ a word may be added about lamps. Oil lamps like gas absorb 
the o: and it is just as well to put out the light as soon as 
the ba s asleep. Any light is bad 


oy as for the when cl 


Why does a sailor wear a broad collar? “Picture Paragraphs; things ecen 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Alwaye Scald Rhubarb - 

Before cooking, for it requires so much 
less sugar, and yet loses none of its flavour. 
Discoloured Cups and Dishes 

Used for baking can be made as new by 
rai the brown stains with a flannel dipped 
into whiting. 
name inaees 4 of os . 

y oft soap over the putty, which 
fixes ee ee eas ee putty will 
be soft and the glass easily removed. 

To Remove Paint from Aprons. 

Soak in a little paraffin, rub it thoroughly 
till the paint is removed, and then wash in 
the ordinary way. 

A Glase for Tongues, Ham, and 
Braised Beef 

Can be made as follows :.. Boil half an 
onion in a gill of water, and dissolve half 
an ounce of gelatine in the water. Add to 
this a teaspoonful of soy, a little tarragon 
vinegar, and sufficient extract of meat to 
make the glaze a brown colour. When 
this is nearly cold brush over the ham, etc. 
with it. What is over can be put away and 
melted for use another time. 

When the Smell of Frying Pervades 
the House 

Examine the outside and bottom of the 
frying-pan, and you will probably find that 
it is covered with burnt fat, which smells 
directly it is at all hot. Besides washing 
the pan inside and out with strong soda water, 
directly it has been used, it is necessary 
occasionally to boil it out in a larger vessel 
with strong soda water and soap. Direcly 
the burnt is removed, the strong sme 
of frying in the house when the is on 
the ill exist no more. (Reply to 


When the_ hair, jally children’s 
i led, a frantic effort is usually 
out the knots from the 

mistake. The age 


will make an uneven which is most 
uncomfortable. (Reply tv H. T. N.) 


LAND.) 
To Cook Artichokes. 

This is such a delicious vegetable, and 
yet often not understood by the cook. Do 
not peel the artichokes till it is time to boil 
them, and as Oey oe peeled drop —_ 
wi 


' serve 
boiled di 
flour, b 


on, e 
breadcrumbs thickly over all, 


P ia 
fust published, price one ehilling, from all booketalle and boshacliers wilt pag aad sHenieetet 
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have given the a 
tell 


and that it left me: 
quite useless at tir 
a severe shock to m 


A dainty 

of 50 Tablets for 1s. 
pepe pia 
tablete’ f Stves you 


Tiifee 


Mik. FREDBRICK Cox. 


178 Balls Pond Road, 
London, N. 


“T began to take Iron-Ox Tablets 
after having had a box sent to me by 
a friend, and as I have been 

a will see that 


quite — 

a severe my nervous system, 

and asa result my right band and 
uite. useless. I was not 


T speaks 

effi of that wonderful remedy. 
Mr. Cox has been taking Iron-Ox 
Tablets for a comparati short 
time, and yet the ailments wh 
harassed and annoyed him for 

nite peared. Iron-Ox 


There are many so-called cures for thes” 
terrible complaints, bat how many have 
Fe ete the title? 

ly treated 


tute for cod liver 
oil; invaluable for 
children and in 


Ga Fee 
em- 
é broke, Sefton, 
%th, 1907.1] Dundonald, Guil- 
ford, Lichfield, 

etc., by 
Mre. CONVERS, 


EVERY 
MAN 


SUFFERING from 
NEBVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBI- 
LITY should send 
for a valuable Pam- 
-fell Nervous and 
Organic Derange- 
ments and Varicocele 


may be successfully 
*Itreated without 
stomach medica’ 


please 
Mention 
PEARSON'S 


; WA 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


oy fi) 


EDWARDS 


» ti. 
a § 
f ‘NBS 

‘ge 
Relish 2s 


Gravies, and all Savoury Dishes. © U_f 
It greatl, the delicate flavours of a . . 
“meats is delicious with cheese. 
Sold everywhere in botties, 6d., 1/-, and 2/-. 
gsckary Books Sens Weknd Gad fly usrane 
eco Son tals coupon anda yapper trom 


Enriches 


mo 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAMS PILLS" 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 


These family favourites ate composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 
warranted free from Mercury or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels: fnvigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 
energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have Reon Gs ten ot oes HY 


years without the publication of testimonials. Parents 
theie children: friends recommund them to one another, and 
BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 
PP PPP PUI" F 


6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., anc 
sold everywhere in ‘oxes price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 


them to 


WEEKLY, | Home notes /GOOD PAY... 


Tram’ 

ice Norwich, House, Southampton, Btrest, 
jor 

Holborn, London. 


DAILY EXPRESS 


ONE HALFPENNY. \ 


MAKES the SKIN 92 SOFT == VELVET, 


Entirely removes and 
Roughness, 


Ar Auv Seasons. 


INVALUABLE 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


Delightfully Soothing and Refreshing after Walking, Golfing, Cycling, 


GENTLEMEN WILL FIND I? WONDERFULLY EOoTHING IF APPLIED APTER SHAVING, 
Bottles, 1/y 1/0, and BIG cach, of al Chemists and Stores, 3. BEBTHAM & SON, Cheitenham, 


LYorkshire QL. 


(owe Qe at at ade * 
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MR. GEORGE EDALJIS CASE, 

Sincz Mr. Yelverton made the announcement last 
week throufh the Press of his desire to form & 
committee to support the agitation in favour of 
Mr, Edalji, numerous letters have been received, 
amounting to close on fifty & day, from various 
persons (many in leading positions) throughout the 
country, in which the writers express their desire 
to become members of such a committee. In nearly 
every instance they state their. belief in the 
innocence of Mr. Edalji. Those who are sufficiently 
interested in this case to become members of the 


apan he kept as some 
M ealightfal birds. The were soca degen and | committee should write at once to Mr. C. D. 
ehape of s robin, and their chief peculiarity was} Yelverton, 8 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
that they would continually turn back-somersaults — 
on their perches in the most comical fashion. “Tp g very modest-looking young lady stares very 
sorely misees his little friends now, an he would | ‘hard at you in the train,” aske Tyrs, “what does 
like to know their name an whence he can it mean and what ought you to do? a It 
ird you mean, G. G.. 18 may mean that she has a squint, Trrs. Again, it 
Pekin robin w Japa i oan gre They sre| may mean that she is mad and is fixing you wi 
and charming little perform antics | her eye peeeiny fixing you with & 
ust as describe. Willson’s, 87, New Oxio d or blowing s hole in you with ® gun. 
treet, ee , W.C., could probably supply you. In the firet case, you might try ng your place ; 
The price is about half s ea & pair. in the second, you : er the seat or 
— . climb into the hat rack, whichever think safest. 
Beinn wishes to know whether it would be against Of course, there is just @ chance that she may 
the rules of etiquette for ehe isat®] merely be attracted by your manly ty 
dinner where healths are drunk, to propose winning In case you might: the 
the toast, “Our Parents.” y no means, jeareey when possible, and perhaps oné day she will 
Bramu, and I think your ides’ does you grest ike to have the window up or have it down or 
credit. Most of us owe more to our parents than we i ould hardly call her “m ‘a 
can ever repay, #0 why not drink the healths that 
eo cordially wish them? I think, however, that “War are men 20 bashful to each other?” asks Tommy 
zoe mast be corel It is a tonst that-can only | Dop. The other de a man went into his jeweller’s 
) proposed at a 16 where everybod, knows oe eS di: ring for his son saying 
everybody, and w ‘“gantimental” such [| . the latter was too to go _—_— 
as “Sweethearts and Wives,"are the orier of the This certainly is an absurd case of bashfulness, 
The Englahnen i vee) oreo poblic but as a general rule men are just as timid towards 
to. his 74, fA in any little delicate affair of this sort 
meeting he would regard it, impertin- | as they are towards the opposite sex. In fact, 
ence for & stranger to get up esire him to| many men will talk quite opemy of their love-affairs 
drink such @ toast. to women, where they would not dare face male 
ee —— opinion on the subject. Most men have a horrible 
Suamnock is very much in love with a young man fear of “looking a fool” before other men which 
who, unhappily,-is not at present in a position to| often carries them to different degrees of absurdity 
rt her, her ts very orig gt object in theif actions. I know one young man who talks 
to’ the match. -Her lover says that if she will about himself and his loveaffairs by the hour 
marry him he will the Police Force, and so be together to girls; but as for un to men, 
able to make a home for her. What o t she to he would faint at the idea. Women o el 
do i ) . your that they perceive male aracter more quickly than 
parents are right in objecting to the match as men, but the reason is probably that in tein 
a eg igen On the other hand, I sence men often drop | illy reserve tl opt 
that, if ate really so much in love with | towards each other in delicate affairs, and reveal 
one another, you must not make your lives miser- their true selves. : 
able . . But don't let it be “if you — 
will marry. him, will join the Police.” It. L E. M. suffers from nerves, and he asks plaintively : 
must “When you have joined, and in, say, | “Why do chai doors creak when you are alone 
year have settled down an are getting on well, in tha house?” For very si reagons 
then we will marry.” in a cottage is a beau- that they do when you arg not alone in the house. 
tiful thing, but only misery will follow unless care has ite feelings, just like you and I, 
is first to get the cottage. and is in the habit of expressing them after certain 
; . approved m are other people in 
M. D., of North Petherton, writes: Reading the} a room, we do not notice its plaintive creaks, but, 
article on “Unique Blessing Ceremonies” in when alone, they come home to us. © reason & 
Pearson's Weekly reminded me of s ceremony I| chair creake is that it has a certain normal station- 
witnessed oy A nig ago. The friends with whom ary position which it seeks to uphold. If you have 
I was staying 'o de Janeiro received an invita- beer’ sitting in it for a long time, and are of fairly 
tion, including myself, to visit a Brazilian friend heavy weight, you unconsciously and noiseleasly de- 
of theirs, who owned 8 estate about forty press it. ing, it does not return to its normal 
miles away, and very near one of the inland bays. | * position with a bang, but stealthily gathers its 
To my 8 ise, on our arrival I found we had molecules together, as it were, and when all are 
been invi to the christening and blessing of ready, it asserts iteelf in a sharp i 
some lime wo which the differ in vitality according to the nature of their 
son, who had found out a new method (so I am wood, and your weight. Some take longer than 
told) of conversing Ce shells into lime. The ers to creak. A wicker chair, for instance, 
ceremony, condu by two DD ieee their i together almost ‘immediately after you rise 
numerous attendants, was 4 m impressive scene, from it, but ordinary cane chairs take some time 
and to me a curious one, and most of the persons to mobilise before action. 
pesent sta and heartily joined in the three — 
ae festivities which followed the ceremony. Duptex’s conscience is troubled. He lives in the 
Knaur wants to know if it is unmanly for an able- ere =) Se St ie aon ie 
wan : ly for an a ing up and down , in consequence @ 
bodied man to insist on ha the motor-’bus, in Peghaet ol the roads, Iting lumps of coal into 
which he is travelling, sto before he ta. the street. When this it is the common 
“The conductors,” writes ee seem ractice of the poor to gather these lumps and 
to think it is, and their manner, when I ask them, is us add to their fuel supply. The other day 
wo surly that I have given motor-omnibuses Duptey saw.a very large lump jolt off a cart 
altogether, pen eae I don’t like to stop laden with “best coal.” The driver saw it, and, 
them, and don’t to jump off unless I do.” waiting till he had reached the top of the hill, 
If it is unmanly, Koay, then I am unmanly. waihed back to fetch it. Meanw however, 
I always make the ‘bus slow up before I get down, | Dup.ty saw ® woman run out from a house, pick 
and if the conductor objects he can and b i up the coal, and go indoors with it. The carter 
head in his own : No active man thinks of naturally searched in vain, and Dup.zy said not 
stopping s horse-’bus. But, in the case of a motor, word. But now he thinks he ought to have told 
there are no orses to co! man the carter. I think you. are bo 
who jumpe off while travelling at a furious pace, | and not guilty, Dupury. As you easlicalte aet 
thereby risking @ broken leg, may possibly be more | the carter was comi beck you ought to have told 
“manly” than you and I, but is certainly a bigger | the woman so, and not have taken the 
idiot. coal. As you did not speak, however, you were 
? _—_ certainly right in continuing to hold your tongue 
‘Aw interesting little volume, which should find | and thereby saving the woman from getting into 
lace in every library, is “Picture Paragraphs”— trouble. She saw a piece of coal in the street and 
The attractive shilling handbook just publ hed. on the common practice of picking it up. 
It contains a selection of the most interesting of That clearly was not theft, and since coal is cheap 
the illustrated pars used from time to time in in the Black Country, the carter was probably 
P.W., carefi indexed according to subject. It going back more to clear an obstruction in the 
is on sale at all bookstalls. road than to save a single lump of coal. 
Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
cr wheee suggestion for a title is used. 
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constant visitor at art galleries, is much 
annoyed by the tremendous amount of yawning that 
‘on there. He thinks one reason may be that 
many of the visitors are country cousins, who are 
really tired out by @ day’s sight-seeing, but he is con- 
vinced that a large number yawn simply because 
they are bored. Anreny it irritates him vastly, and 
he wishes to know how he can obtain relief from the 
a ance. It is a difficult position, 
Ww. Yawning is not a al offence, and you 
have no legal remedy. I should eay your best 

lan is always to visit 1 
each to him in a loud 


picture sa; 
gee people yawn 
in this place, because then I know they are terribly 
bored have no real love for art.” Everyone 
who heard you say that would hold their lower 
‘aw with both hands or strap it to the top of their 
eads rather than let anyone see them yawn. 


T. B. (Newcastle) has twice been mistaken for some- 
one else, and he is getting rather nervous about it. 
On each occasion the st: was quite convinced 
he was someone else, and T. B., having read 
several public cases of mistaken identity, begins to 
think that he ought to alter his style of dress or 
something lest he should get imprisoned in mistake 

n.——————That would be the 


the galleries with a friend. 


there 
waiting to work “the confidence trick” on a stranger 
by pobaing they know him. 
you are 80 ively accosted say : 


{NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims én respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
9 RAILWAY 


abo een INSURANCE. 


492 Claims already paid, including three of 
- (€2,000 and one of £1,000. 


will be paid by the above 
ive of person k 

Britain or to the 

hich the deceased was tra 


accident w lar mont 
notice of the persden’ be given within three of its occ 
Proves 3 Wi iy on hi or hee at 
E100 fited’ty s relivay' sceldent tn tbe 
alti not by an accident to any train in 
the next-of-kin of the 
NB HUNDRED POUN 
provided notice in every 
ARANTES CoRPoRATION LiMITED, 
within seven days from the 


whomscever the Editor 
Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
riding a cycle, 


. ta 
Ron th’ ptcn pron be feof and t ritten in cr or 
Dt oer not saerenition at abave addres within thres 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be I a 


ingurance holds 
he holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditiong 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 


be the payment 
of the “Act can 
sald co fon. 
pon Ticket of thie 


g 


Available from § p.m., Tha: Pebruary 14th, 1907, 
eati! midaight, Friday, Febresry 228d, 1907. 


a Mi teenie doen Se 
pnt by Bens. Cos Bercasly Santinen anette Londen, WS 


dealt with on thie page 


kept as pets some 
delightful birds. They were about the size and 
shape of a robin, and their chief peenliarity was 
that they would continually turn back-somersaults 
on their perches in the most comical fashion. G. G. 
sorely misses his little friends now, and ho would 
like to know their namo and whence he can get 
them.—-—-—-—- -The bird you mean, G, G., is the 
Pekin robin or Japanese nightingale. They are 
pretty and charming little pets and perform antics 
just as you describe. Willson’s, 37, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C., could probably supply you. 
The price is about half a guinea a parr. 


Wrres G. G. was in Japan ke 


Bran wishes to know whether it would De against 
5 the rules of etiquette for him, noxt time he is at & 
a dinner where healths are being drunk, to prepose 

t the tuast, “Our Parents.” --By no means, 
Buaum, and I think your idea does you great 

credit. Most of us owe more to our parents than wo 
can ever repay, so why not drink the hcalths that 
sf wo so cordially wish them? I think, however, that 
i ou must be careful. Jt is a toast that can only 
| be proposed at a gatherin, where everybody knows 
{ everybody, and where “sertin.entsl” toasts, such 
as “Sweethearts and Wives,” aro the or ler of the 
evening. Tho Faglishman is vory seasitive with 
regard to his feelings at, home, and at a public 
meeting 


he would probatiy regard it as impertin- 
ence for a stranger to get up 


an! desire him to 
drink such a toast. 


y Ber" esnawnock is very much in love with a young man 
i who, unhappily, is not at present in a position to 
‘ support her, and her parents very strongly object 
to the match. Her lover says that if she will 
marry him he will join the Police Force, and so be 
able to make a home for her. What ought she to 
do? —_--I think, Swamrock, that your 
parents are right in objecting to the match as 
things stand at present. On the other hand, I 
think that, if you are really so much in love with 
one another, you must not make your lives miser- 
ablo ly separating. But don't let it be “if you 
will marry him, then he will join tho Police.” It 
must be, “When you have Pa and in, say, & 
year have settled down and are getting on well, 
then we will marry.” Love in a cottage is a beau- 
tiful thing, but only misery will follow unless care 
is first taken to get the cottage. 


M. D., of North Petherton, writes: Reading the 
article on “Unique Blessing Ceremonics” in 
Pearson's: Weekly yveminded me of a ceremony I 
witnessed thirty years ago. The friends with whom 
I was staying in Rio de Janciro received an invita- 
tion, including myself, to visit a Brazilian friend 
of theirs, who owned a large estate about forty 
miles away, and very near one of the inland bays. 
‘fo my surprise, on our arrival I found we had 
been ‘invited to the christening and blessing of 
some lime works which had been erected by the 
son, who had found out a now method (so I am 
told) of converting oyster shells into lime. The 
ceremony, conducted by two pricsts and their 
numerous attendants, was a most impressive scene, 
and to me a curious one, and most of the persons 

in present stayed and heartily joined in the three 

days’ {cstivities which dalled the ceremony. 


a 

‘ ers 
tb Kruuy wants to know if it is unmanly for an able 
han bodied man to insist on having the motor-’bus, in 
1 which he is travelling, stopped before he alights. 


Be “The conductors,” writes Kimuy, “certainly seem 

to think it is, and their manner, when I ask them, is 

so surly that 1 have given up motor-omnibuses 
altozether, simply because I don't like to stop 
them, and don’t like to jump off unless I do.”"-— — 

is ——— If it is unmanly, Kimmy, then ] am unmanly. 

m. I always make the 'bus slow up before I get down, 

Wy and if the conductor objects he can go and boil his 
head in his own petrol. No active man thinks of 
stopping a horse-"bus. But, in the case of a motur, 
there are no poor horses to consider, and the man 
who jumps of while travelling at a furious pace, 
thereby risking @ broken leg, may possibly be more 
“manly” than you and I, but is certainly a bigger 
idiot. 

‘An interesting little volume. which should find a 
place in every library, is “Picture Paragraphs ”— 
the attractive shilling handbook just published. 
It contains a selection of the most interesting of 
the illustrated pars used from time to time in 
P.W., carefully indexed according to subject. It 
is on sale at all bookstalls. 
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MR. GEORGE FEDALJI'S CASE, 

Since Mr. Yelverton made tho announcement last 
week throufh the Press of his desire to form a 
committee to support the avitatien in favour of 
Mr, Edalji, numerous lctiers have been reccived, 
amounting to clese on fifty a dar, from) various 
persons (many in lending positions) throughout the 
country, in which the writers express their desire 
to become niembers of such a committce. In nearly 
every instance they state their belicf in the 
innocence of Mr. Edalji. Those who are sufficiently 
interested in this czse to become members cf the 
committee should write at once to Mr. c. D. 
Yelverton, 8 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 


“Tr a very modest-looking young lady stares very 

hard at you in the train,” asks Tyre, “ what does 
it mean and what ought you to do?” ——-It 
may mean that she has a squint, TYPE. Again, it 
may mean that she is mad and is fixing you with 
her eye preparatory to fixing you with a 
dagger or blowing a hole in you with a gun. 
In the first case, you might try changing your place ; 
in the sccond, you might get under the seat or 
climb into the hat rack, whichever you think safest. 
Of course, there is just a chance that she may 
merely be attracted by your manly beauty and 
winning ways. i 


In that case you might repeat the 
journey when possible, and perhaps one day she will 
ike to have the window up or have it down or 
something—but I should hardly call her “ modest.” 


“Wiry are men so bashful to each other?” asks Tommy 
Dop. The other day a man went into his jeweller’s 
shop to buy a wedding ring for his son, saying 
that the latter was too bashful to go himself. 
Thiy certainly is an absurd case of bashfulness, 
but as a gencral rule men are just as timid towards 
each other in any little delicate affair of this sort 
as they are towards the opposite sex. In fact, 
many men will talk quite opemy of their love-affairs 
to women, where they would not dare face male 
opinion on the subject. Most men have a horrible 
fear of “looking a fool” before other men, which 
often carries them to different degrces of absurdity 
in their actions. I know ono young, man who talks 
about himself and his love-affairs by the hour 
together to girls; but as for unbending to men, 
ho would faint at the idea. Women often claim 
that they perccive male character more quickly than 
men, but the reason is probably that in their pre- 
sence men often drop the silly reserve they adopt 
towards each other in delicate affairs, and reveal 
their true selves. 


L. FE. M. suffers from nerves, and he asks plaintively : 
“Why do chairs and doors creak when you are alone 
in ths house?”- For very similar reasons 
that they do when you are not alone in the house. 
Woodwork has its feelings, just like you and I, 
and is in the habit of expressing them after certain 
approved mehods. When there are other people in 
a room, we do not notice its plaintive creaks, but, 
when alone, they come home to us. The reason a 
chair creaks is that it has a certain normal station- 
ary position which it seeks to uphold. If you have 
been sitting in it for a long time, and are of fairly 
heavy weight, you unconsciously and noiselessly de- 
press it. On rising, it docs not return to its normal 
position with a bang, but stealthily gathers its 
molecules together, as it were, and when all are 
realy, it asserts itself in a sharp creak. Chairs 
differ in vitality according to the nature of their 
wood, and your weight. Some take longer than 
others to creak. A wicker chair, for instance, pulls 
itself together almost immediately after you rise 
from it, but ordinary cane chairs take some time 
tc mobilise before action. 


Duptry’s conscience is troubled. He lives in the 
Black Country, where coal carts are constantly 
passing up and down, and, in consequence of the 
roughness of the roads, jolting lumps «f coal into 
the striet. When this happens it is the common 
practice of the poor to gather these lumps and 
thus add to their fuel supply. The other day 
Duprey saw a very large lump jolt off a cart 
Jaden with “best coal.” The driver saw it, and, 
waiting till he had reached the top of tho hill, 
walked back to fetch it. Meanwhile, however, 
Duptey saw a woman run out from a house, pick 
up the coal, and go indoors with it. The carter 
naturally searched in vain, and Dup.ey said not a 
word. But now he thinks he ought to have told 
the carter. I think you are both guilty 
and not guilty, Duptey. As you practically knew 
the carter was coming back you ought to have told 
the woman so, and she would not have taken the 
coal. As you did not speak, however, you were 
certainly right in continuing to hold your tongue 
and therchy saving the woman from getting into 
trouble. She saw a piece of coal in the street and 
acted on the common practice of picking it up. 
That. clearly was not theft, and since coal is cheap 
in the Black Country, the carter was probably 
going back more to clear an obstruction in the 
road than to save a single lump of coal. 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whese suggestion for a title is used. 
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W. F., a constant visitor at art gallerics, is much 
arnoyed by the tremendous amount of yawning that 
goes on there. He thinks one reason imay be that 
many of the visitors are country cousins, whe are 
really tired out by a day's sight-secing, but he is -n- 
vinced that a large number yawn simply bocinsa 
they are bored. Anyway, it irritates him vas!iv, and 
he wishes to know how he can obtain relief frou th 

annoyance. —-lt is a dificult position, 
W. F. Yawning is not a penal offence, ani you 
have no legal remedy. I should say your best 
plan is always to visit the gallerics with a friend 
As you eome to each picture say to him in a dowd 
voice: “It always amuscs me to see people yawn 
in this place, because then I know they are t.rriht- 
bored and have no rcal love for art.” Ev sven 
who heard you say that would hold their iower 
jaw with both hands or strap it to the top of their 
ieads rather than let anyone see them yan. 


T. B. (Newcastle) has twice been mistaken for some 
one else, and he is getting rather nervous abort it. 
On each occasion the stranger was quite convinced 
ho was someone else, and T. B., having read 
several public cascs of mistaken identity, begins to 
think that he ought to alter his style of dress or 
something lest he should get imprisoned in mistake 
for some other man.—————_That would be tho 
very worst thing you could do, T, B. Suppose yo: 
did radically alter your style of dress to-morrow, ard 
then went out and were arrested for something vou 
didn’t do. It might go pretty hard against you 
if you were asked the question, “Why, if you are 
innocent, have you suddenly changed your appear- 
ance like this, as though to avoid recognit on?” 
No, go on in the same old suits, T. B. As to 
your being twice mistaken for somebody, you must 
always remember that there are numbers of incn 
waiting to work “the confidence trick” ona stranger 
by pretending that they know him. Next time 
you are so effusively accosted say : “ Well, look hero, 
come and ask this policeman at the corner. He» 
knows mo well and will tell you who I really am” 
Your strange friond will probably be two strects 
away before you have done speaking. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


S100, RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 C 
492 Claims already paid, including three of 


YCLING 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of &1, each—not for one only, £1,000 specially 
guaranteed by Tne OckAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
Corporation, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, ..C., 
to whom notices of claims, under the following conditions, mus: be 
sent within seven days to the above address, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the Ircal 

representative of any person killed by an acciient 
¢ it ,000 in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger train 

in which the deceased was travelling as a pis: 
eenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), and 
who, at the time of euch accident, had in his, or her, po-<ses::on, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in ghih ods, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
spice provided at the foot. This paper may be left at bis, or her, 
plaee of abate, 60 Jong as the conpon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the Irzal 
representatives of such person injured, should death result: fron 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 

In the event of a person having the current numicr of 
Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
¢ 100 killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
although not by an accident to any train in which he oF 
she may be travciling as a passenger, the nextof-kin of the 
deceased will reccive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 


whether the coupon be signed or not. provided notice in every case 
be given to Tue Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB ConroraTion Lis iteD, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E.C., within geven days from tue 
occurrence of the accident, 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomscever the Tito: 
of Pcarson's W eckly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually riding a cscce 

rovided that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, or 

r, possession the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the puper in 
which it is. with his, or her, usual ipeainie written in ink or 
pencil on the spaco provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
auch accident to the said Corporation at above addre<s within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the conditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
Hee Renee of this Publication ts. admitted 

The Purchase o| i9 Publication ts admitted to be the ment 
of a Premium under Sect of the Act. A Print of the "Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Tickct of thie 
paner in respect ornare duly visk, ert 
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. For Ww ashing Dainty. ‘Fabric. 
“A Luxury in the Bath. 
_, A Good Hair Wash. 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. ENGLAND. 
The name LEVEE on Sosp is a guarantee of Purity and Ex: lence. 


hulewer the dtandipoint from 

4 which you regard Dewars fine 

‘old ‘White Label’ Whisky 

its superiority 1s evident. 

Ne” There is the refined flavor— 

cherie iS the maturity due to great age— 

and there is the high quality upon which 

the world's expert opinion -1s unanimous. 

Dewars ‘White Label’ is in ‘short a 

stimulant which you may place before your 
pussis with complete confidence. 


